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After all, it is these two things 
for which all men are striving. 
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bed with us all. Most men fail 
in both. Our plan is simple, 
safe and restful. Cannot fail to 
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BOOK NEWS for JULY 





LEADING ARTICLES 


An interesting Essay (illustrated) by Dr. Felix 
E. Schelling, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


on 
“THE ELIZABETHAN NEWSPAPER.” 
An article upon 
“ART IN ILLUSTRATION” 


Telling of American artists and the work with 
which they are adorning Books and Magazines 
(with reproductions). 


SPECIAL OFFER 


German Literature in the BOOK NEWS 
Educational Course, is complete in the four 
mumbers, February to May, 1905. These num- 
bers will be sent, postpaid, on remittance of 15 
cents. 


BOOK NEWS, 50 Cents a Year 
WANAMAKER, PuBLISHERS 
"NEW. YORK PARIS 


address of subscribers to BOOK NEWS 
the aoth of the month to effect’change for 


PHILADELPHIA 











Notice to chan; 
must be received 
the following month, 
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SOME SPECIAL 
BARGAIN BOOKS 


THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS; OR, 


NOW READY 


AT :ALL: BOOKSTORES 












GENERAL Kinc’s New Nove. 


THE MEDAL 
OF HONOR 


PRICE, $1.25. 


















A masterful story of the romance, the 
intrigue, and danger of soldier life told by 
one who has unusual opportunities to secure 
inside knowledge of army doings and army 
ways. It is a realistic tale of brisk action ; 
the characters are real men and women 
vividly delineated: Six full page illustrations 
(three by Gibbs and three by Deming), 348 
pages, 12mo.- Bound in dark green cloth, 
gold lettering, with facsimile in colors of a 
Medal of Honor on the front cover. 
Thousands who have read the entertain- 
ing novels of General Charles King will wel- 
come this engrossing love story of military life. 



























YE MUMMYFYED FYNGER. This con- 
Ee the strange relation of a visit, in A. 
, 1604, of the spirit of Yen Hui, a disciple 
we ’ Confucius, to Sir Patrick Gilhooley, at 
his chambers in London, and the circum- 
stafices connected therewith. The book 
contains a collection of the maxims of Con- 
fucius as interpreted by ‘his disciple. The 
work is printed from old-fashiened type on 
antique paper and bound in bright red duck. 
tzmo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 4 
Our special price, 40c. 


Novels at 18 cents. 


Publisher’s Price $1.00 
UNDER PRESSURE. Scenes from Roman ~ 
life. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 12mo. 


A BORN PLAYER. A novel. By Mary 
West. 12mo. 


HELEN TREVERYAN; OR, THE RUL- 
ING RACE. A novel. By John. Roy. 
I2mo. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PAE EA. er YORK cee 
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C O N T E N T S 





Cover Portrait RoBERT HICHENS. 
Frontispiece Portrait ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 


In the Footsteps of a Castaway (illustrated). ....... . Hallie Erminie Rives. . 771 
Inspiration (poem) ... . saws - ORE, Breght... 9s 
Incidents in the Youth of Lets on ‘siete . Spe 2A ie ee... ea 
Recent Works in Water Colors and Pastel (illustrated)... 2... .......2.2.. ~ «779 
The Nature of Schiller’s Genius (illustrated) ..... . .... Talcott Williams 784 
Echoes of Heaven (poem) , ee ener ea . . . « Washington Van Dusen. . 785 
Timely Topics (illustrated) . . ‘ eee eee Oe ee eT eens ee 


A New Earth—Do We Dz«serve “It ?—Schiller Festivals —The Veteran Author and the Young 
Critic—A Queen’s Appreciation—Juan Valera. 


To Van Dyke (poem) .... ee 2 & 4s Sees ook. 6 eee ae... 
in the World of Letters iesteaned) . Ke gh a ones Bi Si he SBP eas Se ar Bead og, See Deco. See 
With the New Books. .... . . . Talcott Williams, LL. D.. . 799 


Wonders of Life—The Holy Spirit—Mirabeau—Shelburne Essays —Venice—Tie Mediterrane an 
Traveler—On Going to Church—The Culture of Simplicity —Labor Problems—Photography for 
the Sportsman Naturalist —( )ld Masters and New—The Credit Man. 


What the World Reads (illustrated) . . . . . Norma K. Bright. .  %04 
Sandy—Rose of the W orld—The Tyr: nny of ‘the 'D. ark — Tne Ore ‘hid—A fter the Divorce—The 
Apple of Eden—The Golden Flood—The Indifference of Juliet. 


Dramatic Biography . . ie - ees a) ee aoe oleae «6 OR ees OO 
Dramatists of To-day —Iconocl: ast. 

Recent Verse... . Bbc) -ai-n’ osc. Meee. “Wrd- @ He WG ew ees BON Raya ' 

A Group of Short Shatin Le Se gos Oe Scan eta Som ee , _« SJ. Relat. . 810 

Faith (poem) ee ee ea ee ee a ee ee ee ee a er ae es 

Nature Studies... . ee Se ee ee ae ee ee oe 
Birds and Bird Lore— W asps, Soc ial and Solit: iry. 

Fiction for Recreation Reading. . 814 


The Celibates’ Club—Widdicombe _The Ble ack Motor Cc ar—Art Thou the Mai an? ? —f he ‘Belted Se as 
—The Medal of Honor—Little Burr—The Black Barque—The Outlet —-The Wanderers—The 
Vision of Elijah Berl—Pocket-Books. 


Books of General Interest. . . 818 
Modern England—Russian Literature _Followi ing the Sun- FI ag—W Mic am Cc ullen Bry: mt—E rnest 
Renan—The War of the Classes —The National Administration of the United States. 


Educational. . , Sate Wik we Rae” Me So & Oe Ss eae + ee! 
ie Mie Mii dk ee wwe eece vase asve 
Best Selling Books... . és ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ay Micaed Wee WRNes. ce ee ce wee sa ees 
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Book News 


SELECTIONS FROM 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


A Peculiar People, the 
Doukhobors By AYLMER MAUDE 


A full and impartial history and description of this 
remarkable people. It is illustrated with fifteen 
half-tone plates from photographs taken among the 
Doukhobors. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 maps. $1.50 net 
By mail, $1.65 


The Sunny Side . 
y 
of the Street MARSHALL P. WILDER 


All the author's wealth of acquaintances, experi- 
ences, arts and characteristics he has utilized in his 
present work, which is a continuous series of anec- 
dotes and observations relating to the humor us, 
and to some extent to the pathetic, aspects of life. 
Anecdotes are related of some 300 distinguished 
persons. 

12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.20 net 











The Summit House 


Mystery By L. DOUGALL 


FIFTH A story of tragic intensity, pulsating 
EDITION with human emotion, each chapter lead- 

ing the reader with breathless expec- 
tancy on to the next, the denouement baffling the 
shrewdest guesser. 

“The beauty of the style, the absorbing narrative, 
underlying mystery, so carefully concea’ed, so clev- 
erly revealed at last, will give this book a leading 
place among THE BEST NOVELS OF THIS OR 
ANY OTHER YEAR."’—Sosion Times. 

12mo,c‘oth. $1.50 postpaid 


The Gift of the 
Morning Star "a 


A really forceful and original story, dealing with 
the hitherto neglected field, Dunker life and expe- 
rience. The wonderfully strong and beautiful motif 
by which the power of self-conquest is illustrated 
with much striking and life-like power, gives its 
title to the work, as suggested by the promise, ‘* He 
that overcometh . . . I will give him the Morn- 
ing Star.”’ 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


























































Parisians Out 
of Doors By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


The author's two earlier books, ‘ The Real Latin 
Quarter,’ and “ How Paris Amuses Itself,’ have 
been immensely popular. This new volume takes 
the reader through the out-of-doors play-grounds 
and show places of Paris. There are numerous 
drawings and photographs by the author, and a 
water-color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 net 


The Traveler’s Handbook 
for Transatlantic 
Tourists By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


A practical book prepared on new lines for trav- 
elers in the eastern hemisphere. Full of suggestions 
with regard to such perplexing matters as shopping, 
hotels, tips, foreign usages, etiquette, and many 
other details of comfort and convenience. 

i2mo_ Price, $1 00 net 


The Four Winds 


— By ANNA MACMANUS 
of Eirinn (Ethna Carbery) 


A dainty volume of poems which lie close to the 
heart, and lift the veil of Irish sorrow only to reveal 
the rainbow gleam of Irish hope. 

12mo, cloth. 75 cents, postpaid 

















By 
The Buccaneers joxey m. HYDE 


A story of Frenzied Business and the Black Flag 
on the highways of trade. 

‘If you are interested in real life you will see that 
‘The Buccaneers’ is highly interesting. It is more; 
it isa little masterpiece in this new field. The action 
moves with unexampled celerity—it is all action, big, 
swift, ubiquitous, and yet it tells of brain as a sub- 
way express tells of electricity. And it tells, too—a 
dark story—of secret service in offices.’"— The Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth. $1.20 net 
By mail, $1.30 



































* 5? 
The Marquise’s — 
Millions AYMAR MATHEWS 


A new novel by the aut!.or of “ My Lady Peggy 
Soes to Town.’’ It tells an amusing story of Ameri- 
cans in France. The plot is sparkling, the situations 
well developed and unique, and there is nota dull 
page. 




























12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00 net 
By mail, $1.09 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 













When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The Best New Novels 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 


The Plum Tree 


A Romance of Love and Politics. Illustrations 
by E. M. Ashe. 


GEORGE HORTON’S 
The Monks’ Treasure 


A Tale of the Is'es of Greece. A frontispiece by | 
Charles M. Relyea. 


ALICE WINTER’S | 


The Prize to the Hardy | 


A Vigorous Novel of the Great Northwest. Pic- | 
tures by R M. Crosby 





i2mo. Price, 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN S 


The Millionaire Baby 


A Story of Mystery. Pictures by Arthur I. 
Keller. 


GERALDINE BONNER’S 
The Pioneer 


A Novel of Bonanza Days. Illustrated by Harri- 


| son Fisher. 


EDWARD VU. VALENTINE’S 


Hecla Sandwith 


‘« Contains pages any novelist living or dead might 
be glad to claim.”’—James Lang ALLEN, 


$1.50 Each 





The Bobbs-Merrill Company @ 


Publishers 





Indianapolis 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. $ 
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Book News 


DECIDEDLY WORTH WHILE | 


THE MORALS OF 


MARCUS ORDEYNE 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 


{2mo. A NOVEL $1.50 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of ‘Where Love Is,” “* Derelicts,” “The Usurper,” ‘‘The White Dove,’ 
* A Study in Shadows,”’ etc. 


N. ¥. EVENING SUN: ‘The new book is brilliant, yet not too brilliant; witty, yet not 
too witty; full of worldly wisdom, yet not too much so. 

CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: The emotional situations devised by the author are 
fairly astounding for variety and heart moving power. 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 
A PRINCE TO ORDER 


12mo. A ROMANCE $1.50 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYWE 


BOSTON HERALD: ‘If Mr. Wayne can turn out other books as engrossing as 
‘“A PRINCE TO ORDER” Anthony Hope has a formidable rival. 
TOWN TOPICS: “All the air of reality that Stevenson put into his Hyde and Jekyll story.”’ 


JOHN LANE 67"rern avenve NEW YORK 


Canning and Preserving. ‘he only sure 
book on the subject. Tells how to can all fruits 
and vegetables, how to preserve, make jams, jellies, 


BOO Kh 5 and lots of other things. Bound in cloth, only 
50 cents, - 


Hot Weather Dishes. How to make good 


for things for the hot season, without too much toil 
and worry. Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


New Salads. A salad is not only a delightfully 
Summer refreshing item in the dinner bill, but it is health- 
ful and essential. Good every day in the year. 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Use Sandwiches. Good things, especially for the lunch 
basket for everyday use, and for the picnic and 
outing. So many kinds—and tasty, too. Bound in 
cloth, 25 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s NEW Cook Book 


Always best because it is sure, reliable and original. 736 pages of good matter, 


beside numerous illustrations. Every department of cookery treated. In washable 


covers, $2.00; by mail $2.20. 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 





THE BEST SPRING FICTION 


Stingaree By E. W. HORNUNG 


As a group of rattling good yarns these productions justify themselves 
beyond cavil.—N. Y. Tribune. 
Sherlock Holmes may well take off his hat to “Raffles” and “Stingaree.” 


—wN. Y. Globe. 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


The Orchid o ee eee 


Judge Grant is without a rival as an observer of character and tendencies 
in our so-called high society, and “The Orchid” is as brilliant as any- 
thing he has written.— Chicago Record Herald. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR, $1.25 


At Close Range ® F: HOPKINSON SMITH 


In this book Mr. Smith has done some of his best and most finished 
work.—WN. Y. Globe. 


Not to have read this work is to miss a treat. 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


At the Foot of the Rockies ®y CARTER GOODLOE 


Thrilling stories of life, romance and adventure at a post of the North- 
west Mounted Police, 1,000 miles from civilization. 

“She has combined the charm of a novel with the vividness of short 
stories.” — Newport News. 


ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 


Cincinnati Times- Star. 





THE NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


Biographical Edition 








pa ross st of the works of 
ae e ale Robert Louis Stevenson 
i ¥ “a a: With a series of intimate introductions by Mrs. STEVENSON, 
be e149 wis telling of the circumstances under which the books were 
re be written. 
Ais ee EACH VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY 
— CLOTH, $1.00 LIMP LEATHER, $1.25 NET 
Already published : 
Kidnapped David Balfour New Arabian Nights 
Treasure Island Prince Otto The Master of Ballantrae 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


««Not to have the new ‘* ARENA’’ on one’s reading-table is to be 
behind the times.’’—San Francisco Star. 


THE ARENA 


B. O. FLOWER, Editor 


AN ORIGINAL, ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF THE BEST THOUGHTS OF 
MASTER-MINDS ; ALWAYS BOLD, FEARLESS, JUST AND PROGRESSIVE 


Features of the June Issue: 

Municipal Black Plague. By Rupotpn BLANKEN- 
BURG, The sixth of the series of papers on the corruption of the 
politics in Pennsylvania. 

Our Commerce with Latin America. by Prof. 
FREDERIC M. Noa. 

In Prison and in Exile: Experiences of a 
Russian Student. Edited by Wittiam Lee Howarp, M.D. 

Juggling with Facts and Figures about Trans- 
portation; or, How the Railway Interests and 
their Special Pleaders are Seeking to Deceive 
the People. By W. G. Joerns. 

Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons! By Karkixa Trask, 
(Mrs. Spencer ‘Trask. ) 

Beauty and Light. By Kexvon Wesr. A plea for a sane 
and wholesome drama. 

The Divorce Question: A Lawyer’s View. by 
ERNEST DALE OwEN. 

Frederick Opper: A Cartoonist of Democracy. 
One of the series of illustrated sketches of the leading cartoonists. 
ty B. O FLower, 

The Building of the City Beautiful. A. serial 
by Joaquin MILLER. 

Besides the serious articles it will also contain Editorial Comments, 
The Mirror of the Present, Book Studies and Reviews of New Books. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50 NET A YEAR. 25 CENTS A COPY 
(FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS, 12s. 6p.) 
PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR NEWSDEALER AT ONCE. 


AvBERT BRANDT, :: Publisher 


TRENTON N. J. and BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE BEST FICTION FOR 
RE SUMMER READING Fir 








The GARDEN of ALLAH 


FIFTH LARGE EDITION of ROBERT HICHENS’S Wonderful Novel of the Sahara 


So much trivial fiction is published daily that the appearance of a 


masterpiece is heartily welcomed by every lover of good literature. 


‘* So full of poetry and beauty that it 
takes captive the imagination , so pulsing 
with human life and passion that it tugs 
at the heart.’ —Twue NEw YorkK GLOBE. 





‘* Bewongs not merely among the not- 
able novels of recent years. It stands by 
itself in a category of its own.”’ 

BostON EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 








ROSE of the 
WORLD 


SECOND LARGE EDITION 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER and 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


A romance of rare sympathy and insight ; 
of love triumphant over insuperable ob- 
stacles, even the vrave itself. The interest 
shifts rapidly from the mystery of India to 
the sweetness of English home life. A 
story not only to be read, but to be remem- 
bered long afterward. 


At all Booksellers. 





|| A COURIER 


of FORTUNE 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Author of ‘‘When [| was Czar,’ “ The 
Queen's Advocate,” “In the 


Name of a Woman,”’ etc. 


A new story in Mr. Marchmont's best 
vein. The book has been dramatized in 
collaboration with Mr. Ralph Stuart, and 
the illustrations are from scenes and char- 


acters in his coming production of the play. 


Each, t2mo, $1.50 





Other Suggestions for Summer Reading 


S. E Kiser, ‘* Charles the Chauffeur ’’; Virna Sheard, ‘* By the Queen’s Grace’’; Rubert 


Hichess, ‘‘The Woman with the Fan,’’ 


** Felix’’; Elizabeth Robins, ‘‘The Magnetic 


North’’; Agnes and Egerton Castle, ‘* The Star Dreamer,’’ ‘‘The Secret Orchard,’’ 
‘‘The Bath Comedy,’’ ‘‘ Incomparable Bellairs’’ ; Arihur W. Marchmont, ‘‘ Sarita, the 
Carlist,’’ ‘* When I was Czar,’’ ‘‘In the Name of a Woman,’’ ‘‘ The Queen’s Advocate.’’ 








FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


When writing to advertisers, plense mention Book News. 
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A NEW AND POWERFUL ROMANCE 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“TRUTH DEXTER” 


THE BREATH OF THE GODS 


With its scenes laid in Washington and Japan, and the heroine, Yi, a Japanese 
girl, as lovable as 7ruth Dexter, this new novel has a strong and original plot, 


closely knit and vividly unfolded, and is replete with striking situations. 
By SIDNEY M'CALL, Author of ‘*Truth Dexter,"’ 


I2mo. 


Curly 


A Tale of the Arizona Desert 
By ROGER POCOCK 


A stirring, human story of breathless inter- 
est with remarkable situations and great hum- 
or and pathos. Cha/keye a typical cowboy, 
is the narrator. 

With Eight Spirited Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 

I2mo. 330 pages. $1.50 


440 pages. 


$1.50 


By the Author of “The Shadow of the Czar,’’ etc. 


The Weird Picture 


By JOHN R. CARLING 


Another ingenious and interest-compelling 
modern romance in which the love affairs of 
the principals are centred around the realistic 
work of a frenzied artist. 


IMustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 
I2mo. 283 pages. $1.50 


A New Story by E. PHILLIP OPPENHEIM 


Author of ‘“ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “A Prince of Sinners,” ‘“‘Anna the Adventuress,” etc. 


THE MASTER MUMMER 


The strange adventures that befell the young Princess of the imaginary 


Waldenburg, and the significant part the mysterious 


kingdom of 


” 


“Master Mummer’’ plays in the girl's 


life, furnish Mr. Oppenheim with material for a fresh and fascinating modern romance. 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsend 


By the Author of “Powers Through Repose,” 


The Freedom of Life 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 


A practical book showing how we may be 
spared the pain and annoyance of doing right 
in the wrong way, avoid the distressing waste 
of nervous force, and gain new life and power 
for work. 

She discusses : How to Sleep Restfully ; 
Worry, and Irritability; Nervous Tears; Self- 
consciousness; The Circumstances of Life; 
Human Sympathy; Self-control; The Religion 
of It, ete. 


Hurry, 


decorated cloth, $1.25 net, 
postpaid, $1.33 


I2mo, 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


I2mo. 309 pages. $1.50 


By the Author of “The World Beautiful,” etc. 


The Outlook Beautiful 


By LILIAN WHITING 

Miss Whiting here deals with the mystery 
of death and the relations between life that 
is now and that which is to come. 

Contents: The Delusion of Death; Realize the 
Ideals; Friendship a Divine Relation; The 
Ethereal Realm ; The Supreme Purpose of Jesus ; 
An Inward Stillness ; The Miracle Moment. 

16mo, decorated cloth, $1.00 net (postpaid 
$1.08); white and gold binding, in box, $1.25 
net (postpaid $1.35). 


254 WASHINGTON 
STREET, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THREE DISTINCTIVELY McCLURE BOOKS 


THE GOLDEN FLOOD 
PARDNERS 
LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP 


THE GOLDEN FLOOD 


By Just the kind of short, crisp, clean-cut novelette for which 
Edwin McClure’s has become famous. In fact many of the magazine 
Lefevre ‘¢@ders have called it the dest serial ever published in its pages 

and many requests were sent in for advance sheets, so hard 
Author of WS it to wait for the completion of the story in regular order. 
Wall Street 4t isa mystery-story, a Wall Street mystery of the most modern 
and up-to-date sort. A young man deposits enormous sums of 
gold weekly in a New York bank, until Wall Street begins to 
think that his supply is inexhaustible and that he must manu- 
facture the gold. The panic that ensues leads to extraordinary 
consequences. The secret of where the gold does come from 
is concealed till the last chapter. Stewart Edward White says: 
‘“‘ It interested me more than any other novel I ever read, and 
fooled me to a finish.” 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. $1.00 


PARDNERS 


By Is a book of strong, brilliant short stories, many of which, in- 

Rex E._ luding the title story, have appeared in McClure’s Magazine. 

Beach They are stories of the rough Western and Alaskan life that 
appeals most strongly to men, and this book is the best man’s 
book that has appeared this season. 


Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP 


By Author of Little Stories of Married Life, is as distinctively a 
Mary girl’s book as the other two are for men, Yet there are few 
Stewart ™" who will not appreciate the exquisite humor and true 

: sentiment of these little tales of happy young love among the 
Cutting suburbanites. 


Cloth, 12mo. Frontispiece in color. $1.25 










Stories 
















McCLURE, PHILLIPS & co & 44 East 23d Street, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention Book News. 9 











Book News 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


NOW READY 


John Heigh’s The House of Cards 
A record which will appeal to many as a strong story of a somewhat 
exceptional kind. The some time major who tells it 1s of the age when 
wit is ripest, judgment mellowed, and horizon broadest. Cloth, $7.50 


Foxcroft Davis’s Mrs. Darrell ‘ 
is a highly diverting picture of social life in the high political circles 
of Washington. It is done with a light, pleasant touch wholly free 
from satirical sting, and should be remembered as pleasant vacation 
reading. Ready this week. Cloth, $7.50 


Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 
is a very modern story of exceptional interest, especially to women, 
who will find its pictures of society as graphic and authoritative as 
anything in fiction. Cloth, $7.50 


READY IN JUNE OR EARLY IN JULY 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s The Storm Centre 


is a sweet natural love story whose scenes are set in the surroundings 
where the author is most at home—the mountains of golden Tennessee. 
Cloth, $7.50 

Jack London’s The Game 
A transcript from real life by the author of “ The Call of the Wild,” 
“ The Sea-Wolf,” etc.,etc. Illustrated by Henry Hutt. Cloth, $7.50 


Barbara’s new novel At the Sign of the Fox 
is by the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” and a 
novel of the same attractive type. Cloth, $7.50 


Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks’s The Little Hills 
recalls the restful, fragrant atmosphere of her “Oldfield,” till one 
feels that they must have arisen not far from Miss Judy’s home, 
just up the long shady road. Cloth $7.50 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American 
Citizen 50 illustrations 
is at once the best work he has done and the strongest in its appeal 
to the popular interest. Cloth, $7.50 
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In the Footsteps 


of a Cas taway 


By Hallie Erminie Rives 


Author ot ‘The 


OSSIBLY the localities associated 
Pp with the chief epochs of the life of 

no famous man are more inaccessi- 
ble to the casual tourist than are those 
with which the name of George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, is associated. With the as- 
sistance of the historians one may dis- 
cover Aberdeen and Harrow and, guided 
by a Baediker’s “‘London,”’ find the site of 
John Murray's publishing shop in Fleet 
street, Drury Lane Theatre or the Cocoa- 
Tree Tavern. But the truer Byron evades 
one there. His boyhood’s traces were left 
on little but his own character. It was 
the flippant shell of the man that London 
saw. What of greatness came from him 
was born in the melancholy of Newstead 
Abbey or in the later life in foreign lands. 
Newstead, Venice, Ravenna, Pisa,—these 
are the chief halts of George Gordon’s pil- 
grimage of life and song. 

The tourist is shut from Newstead. It 
lies in the hollow of Nottinghamshire, the 
County of the “Dukeries,” of Robin Hood 
and of Nell Gwynne—a rolling country of 
forest and stream and highway, of sulphur- 
fanged gorse and rhododendron copses. 

The Abbey grounds are shut in by 
hedges and barbed wire, double guarded 
by grim lodge-gates, and its border is pa- 
trolled by watchful bailiff-like gardeners, 


Castaway,’” etc. 


who stop every vehicle and turn back 
every pedestrian with the unvarying for- 
mula “closed to the public.” The large- 
hearted gentleman who, after the poet's 
death, gathered into the Abbey all procur- 
able mementoes of his life, and welcomed 
strangers, is dead now. Hawthorne made 
his visit in time; a professor of Columbia 
University was denied admission even to 
the garden, last vacation. One wonders 
if some poetic earth-god who reveres the 
ashes laid so near, has not taken a mal- 
evolent revenge for this flouting of wor- 
shipers in laying bare the black veins whose 
discovery has thrust up a grimy horde of 
collieries to sadden the place and to turn 
an Eden spot of England into a hodge- 
podge of ribbed gulches and_ spouting 
chimneys. 

Yet to the wayfarer whose quest has 
been fortified by diplomacy, the old Abbey 
is a store-house. From its green terrace, 
looking across its miniature lake, one can 
see the oaked knoll of Annesley, where 
lived Mary Chaworth, Byron’s first love. 
The window of his own room opened to- 
ward her home. 

The acres about the Abbey are as spick 
and span as seventeen gardeners can make 
them. There are no traces of the tangled 
woodland that Bvron’s poetic taste as well 
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as his poverty left untrimmed. The grass 
is laboriously cropped, the hedge-lines as 
exactly laid as if the hand of Annabel Mil- 
banke, Byron’s “Princess of Parallelo- 
grams,” herself had wigged the gardeners. 
Inside the Abbey the overlay is as pain- 
fully apparent. The great drawing-room, 
set full of modern elegance—from its 
lapus-lazuli table (value £7000) to its por- 
celains—is appalling. The hall is littered 
with stuffed apes, birds and African 
beasts, whose time-worn skins have defied 
provincial taxidermy. 





MISS RIVES IN HER GONDOLA 


Only in the wing, where are the cham- 
bers occupied by the poet, does one draw 
a breath of relief and delight. For there 
all is just as he left it, chairs, table and 
wall-paper. At the stair-foot hang the 
curtains knitted by his sister Augusta. On 
the walls are his favorite pictures, and one 
of his dog Boatswain, whose monument 
may be seen from the doorway. His own 
silver tea-pot sits on the sideboard in the 
dining-room. Along the cloister walls are 
gathered many relics: hats, canes, framed 
letters, a lock of the poet’s hair, boxing 
gloves and a branch of a cherry ttee bear- 
ing the carved words “Byron and Au- 
gusta.” There, too, hang the helmet de- 
signed for the campaign in Greece; the 
sword, its blade rusted in its scabbard; 
and the hussar jacket, worn till the day 
of Byron’s death, frayed and discolored 
by use. 

The little Hucknall church, where the 
author of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” 
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sleeps beneath the slab sent from Greece, 
beside the dust of “Ada, sole daughter of 
my house and heart,” is crowded of a Sun- 
day with the colliery folk, who whisper 
wonderingly at foreigners who come to 
see the mere grave of so wicked a man. 
Truly with such “the evil that men do 
lives after them.” Some years ago an 
attempt was made to keep a visitor’s book 
in the chancel, but the same moral recti- 
tude which denied the name of “Allegra” 
a place in the church at Harrow, has se- 
questered the volume. The chief outward 
evidence that the poet is still remembered 
of this British generation is a stucco statue 
before a shop fronting the church square, 
It was erected by the wall-paper dealer 
who dubbs his establishment, ‘““The Byron 
Bazaar.” The Byron lover, after this, flies 
to Italy, as to an asylum. 

Three dwellings stand for the Venician 
George Gordon; the Palazzo Mocenigo, 
the villa at La Mira, the Monastery of St. 
Lazarus; one midway of the Grand Canal 
in the centre of the city’s water-life, the 
second hidden in its cool suburb, the last 
an island home set in the gray lagoon. 
Tourists from their gondolas see only the 
portals of the first. It is owned still by 
the Mocenigo family, and is occupied by 
a cake-taker who is the only unbribable 

















SAN LAZARRO 


menial in Venice and to go through a nee- 
dle’s eye is easy in comparison. It is well 
to reflect upon the fable of the fox and 
the grapes and to remember that the fine 
interior marbles have gone to deck the 
twin palace next door (in which Byron did 
not reside), that the old Ugolini portraits 
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no longer decorate its walls and that the 
stairway has been remodelled. 

La Mira remains for anyone with a will- 
ing gondolier or the price of railroad fare, 
but its ancient glory is likewise departed. 
This villa, to which the poet bore the 
Countess Guiciolli from the wrath of her 
aged husband, is now the abode of a soap- 
boiler, and its lawn is a forlorn corn-field 
from which jut up here and there amid the 
stalks, incongruous marble heads of bat- 
tered 1¢s—all that is left of that gar- 
den of Schiont whose roses listened to one 
of the great love-stories of the world! The 
front of the house bears a tablet placed 


BYRON 


there long ago; it is doubtful if a dozen 
peasants of the neighborhood know its 
meaning. The wife of the soap-boiler shows 
the rooms without emotion, and you de- 
part minus three lire and plus the uneasy 
idea that she suspects your sanity. 

The Monastery of San Lazzaro lies a 
half-league from Venice in the lagoon. 
Padre Ghazikian, the bearded friar who 
meets you at the wharf, knows your errand 
before you open your mouth. He speaks 
French fluently, English a little, and is a 
poet himself; most of the padres are not 
only students but scholars. He loves to 
talk of Byron, shows you the room the 
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poet occupied, and his signature in the 
visitor's book and on many a parchment. 
He displays with pardonable pride letters 
from Tennyson, Whitman, George Eliot, 
Robert Browning and William Dean How- 
ells—for he has met and known them all, 
and when you go, picks a bunch of mag- 
nolias to send with you. It is a quiet, 
restful spot, and you leave with regret and 
a sadness sprung from thought of the 
hours of forced study and dark reflection 
which eighty years ago held there the 
most miserable and most glorious spirit of 
his time. 

Venice knew the first love-year of Byron 
and Teresa. The next year of pain and 
stress is linked to Ravenna. Casa Guici- 
olli, wherein Byron took up his quarters 
to be near Teresa and with the consent of 
her husband, still frowns on its narrow 
street. The Guiciollis are a proud family 
in Italy and frown also on any lover of 
the Byron legend. The glory of reputa- 
tion has not fully over-shone the family 
dereliction. The present Count is a Cheva- 


BEFORE ST. MARK'S 


lier of the Court, and prefers Rome to 
Ravenna; an English valet is the major- 
domo at the old casa, and a gratuity is not 
unwelcome. The interior, especially the 
garden, will repay a generous one. The 
building is colossal and the stairway would 
house ten times the number of tamed pets 
which Shelley exclaimed at when he vis- 
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ited the poet there. It is the one spot of 
all which remains possibly wholly un- 
changed by time. One imagines the same 
star-jasmine clambering over the window- 
ledge where Byron drafted “The Prophesy 
of Dante’—the same tinkling fountain in 
the courtyard which chimed to Teresa's 
harp, the same gloomy marble pillars 
which the doubly unwelcome and yet 
thrice-welcome guest passed at night, won- 
dering when he would achieve “a stiletto 
in the gizzard,” gift of the old Count. And, 
too, one can fancy that on one of those 
marble seats Teresa, throwing her influ- 
ence on the side of all that was best in the 
man, begged him to discontinue ‘Don 
Juan.” 

Byron’s love-story had its closing scenes 
in Pisa, where his life with Teresa ended 
with the tragical journey to aid the cause 
of the Greeks. The man’s sense of big- 
ness—his inability to endure the small and 
restricted+—shows in his dwellings. New- 
stead Abbey, Villa Diodati in Geneva, Pal- 
lazzo Mocenigo, Casa Guiciolli, all are 
huge piles. It was characteristic of him 
to select the largest structure in Pisa, the 
Lanfranchi Palace, designed by Michael 
Angelo, on the Lung Arno. In proportions 
it is almost a castle. Two floors were more 
than sufficient for the poet’s entire house- 
hold. It is far too grand for modern Ital- 
ian needs; in fact, it has become an apart- 
ment house, one of whose floors is occu- 
pied by an architect, one by a goldsmith 
and the third (that which held Byron’s 
study, overlooking the garden) by a Pro- 
fessor in the Pisan University. The ex- 
terior, however, is little changed. The 
yellow Arno flows sluggishly by beneath 
its windows, and one can see with the 
naked eye the plate on the house occupied 
by the Shelleys on the opposite bank. 


Pisa is a dull city for the tourist, for 
whose benefit the train waits just long 
enough for a view of the leaning tower. 
The British traveller professes himself sat- 
isfied with this; it is the American who 
inquires the way to the Arno bank and 
the Lanfranchi Palace. 


The pilgrim who follows the steps of 
Byron along that strange bitter life- 
pilgrimage, from the hatred of London 
to the sorrow and tears of Greece, will find 
that fewer Englishmen have trod those 
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ways than have Americans. Why this is 
so he may answer to his own satisfaction. 
The present writer stood, not long ago, 
on the eightieth anniversary of Lord 
Byron’s death, in a certain park in Lon- 
don, before the only public statue to the 
greatest poet of his age, ever erected in 
England. A memorial service was in 
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Inspiration 


The background all of rain-bow glinting sky. 


Clouds, violet and pink, to pale-grey blended, 
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progress. The handful of men in attend- 
ance were swarthy and earnest. The 
speeches, strangely enough, were in the 
Romaic tongue. 

I canvassed the company. There were 
present, besides the Greeks and myself, 
three other persons, each of whom was an 
American. 
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A concourse of winged angels gathering by, 
A song of beauty, wondrous, soul-enthralling, 


A MOMENT?’S surging of consummate glory, 


With sunbeams golden, interspersed between, 


Sway trembling, from the sky’s high arch suspended, 


High Heaven’s lustrous, many-folded screen. 


Forms, robed in white and of a radiant seeming, 


Spangled, as ’twere, with dew-drops steeped in sun; 
Rapt faces, eyes with holier vision gleaming, 


Souls straight from God, supreme approval won. 


Sweet voices all athrill with ecstasy, 


Setting in vibration the light-quivering air, 
A choral burst of awesome harmony, 


A music, penetrating, rangeful, rare. 


A soul on earth, in readiness awaiting, 


The message of the chorus, visioned bright ; 
A spirit lifted, fit for angel mating, 


Absorbs the song, wears worthily the crown of light. 












































Incidents in 


the Youth of 


Lafcadio Hearn 


By A. G. Durno 


term is not too violent to be ap- 
plied to a life so noiseless and unob- 
trusive, presents an example, rare in these 
days of “pull” and “influence,” of the in- 
nate power of genius. A stranger in a 
strange land, poor and singularly quiet 


AFCADIO HEARN’S career, if the 
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and unassuming, myoptic to the last de- 
gree, and his appearance further marred 
by the loss of one eye, Hearn was indeed 
but poorly equipped to cope with an ad- 
verse world whose motto is “Every man 
for himself, and the de’il take the hind- 
most.” Of all men the most uncommuni- 
cative, and the one least encouraging to 
curious questioning, very little is known 
on this side of the Atlantic of his parent- 
age and early life. From fragmentary 
confidences which he now and then permit- 
ted to escape his jealously guarded lips it 
is pretty generally understood that his 
father was an officer in the British army, 


his mother a Greek girl from one of the 
islands of the Archipelago, and that their 
marriage was bitterly opposed by the girl’s 
family. The union was evidently not a 
happy one, and in London, some years 
later, it was dissolved by decree of the 
Court. The cause of divorce was never 
expressly stated, but the fact that the lib- 
erated husband immediately married an- 
other wife and sailed for India seems to 
shed a little light upon the probable situa- 
tion. 

According to the son’s report, his 
mother was a very beautiful woman; so 
beautiful that her attorney lost his heart 
to her during the trial, and as soon as she 
was free offered it to her with his hand 
and name. The offer was accepted upon 
condition that he would at once take her 
away from England, and such was the 
attorney’s ardor that he gave up his pro- 
fession, his position and his country for 
her sake. They dared not return to 
Greece or any of its islands, because of 
the lady’s angry brothers, who, said her 
son, “would have killed her;” so they 
chose Smyrna as their refuge and future 
home, and the lady sailed away, leaving 
her children—two sons, certainly—to the 
delegated guardianshin of a paternal uncle. 
Whether the mother was denied custody 
of her children by legal decree was never 
stated, but she does not annear ever to 
have concerned herself further about 
them, and as the father was lost at sea 
on the return voyage from India, the 
guardianship of the uncle became _per- 
petual. Of this personage Hearn never 
spoke, save in briefest and driest mention, 
but toward his mother he appeared to 
cherish a sentiment of tenderness, mingled 
with admiration of the beauty which he 
could have known only by repute. He 
spoke of her, not often, but always with 
the softened accent of reverential love and 
regret. 
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Lafcadio Hearn 


One evening, sitting with a friend in the 
summer dusk, he told of having called 
at the office of the Greek consul, struck 
by the idea that he might through him 
gain some intelligence of his mother. The 
consul was not in, but a clerk to whom 
he told his errand inquired where _ his 
mother lived, and upon Hearn answering 
Smyrna, asked her name, remarking that 
Smyrna was his own home, and that he 
might, through friends, get some news of 
her. 

“T stood a moment,” said Hearn, “then 
turned and went out without a word | 
had forgotten my mother’s name.” 

In regard to his childhood Hearn was 
as reticent as about all other matters per- 
taining to his personal affairs. Now and 
then he would speak of the “old Welsh 
nurse” who brought him up, somewhere 
on the sea-coast, of the legends and tales 
with which she filled his imaginative 
brain, and of waking in the night to con- 
jure up weird shapes of goblins and 
witches from the shadows in the cham- 
ber, or from articles of clothing hanging 
against the wall. To this time belonged 
the painful illness which caused the loss 
of his eye, and from it doubtless dates his 
horror of darkness and the ecstatic joy 
with which each morning he greeted the 
light of the returning sun. 

Hearn was about twenty years of age 
when he ran away from the school where 
he was completing his education, and ar- 
rived in New York City with twenty-five 
cents in his pocket. This solitary coin he 
gave to a porter to carry his trunk for him 
to some place of lodging. “The man put 
it in his pocket,” said Hearn, “‘and then 
cursed me and told me to carry my trunk 
myself.” Where he lodged, or how he 
earned money to pay for food and lodg- 
ing remains a mystery, but life was cer- 
tainly very hard for him in New York. 
He sometimes spoke with a reminiscent 
shudder of a cold, illy-lighted room at the 
top of some building, where he shivered 
and strained his imperfect sight over 
proof-slips that were brought to him in 
great baskets from the press of some pub- 
lishing firm; and at others, of a horrible 
bell that called him to work in the freez- 
ing dawn of winter days. 

One can hardly figure the author of 
“Koko” and “Japan” as a peddler, hawk- 
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ing chromos from door to door, yet this 
was one of the expedients by which 
Hearn earned a subsistence in those days, 
and it was probably as a peddler of 
chromos that he drifted west as far as Cin- 
cinnati, where he at last entered upon a 
humble by-path of literature. As an ill- 
paid reporter on the “Cincinnati Com- 
mercial” Hearn starved and froze through 
several summers and winters, not a single 
member of the editorial staff having the 
wit to perceive that a genius was chroni- 
cling the small beer of “local news” for 
their columns. He lived in a bare room 
above a store of some kind, a cot serving 
him for a bed, lounge and arm chair, a 
pine box for table, and an old atlas for 
portfolio. Here he ate, slept and wrote ; 
possibly it was here that he made _ his 
translations of Gautier’s poems; and here, 
too, he shivered with cold as he had shiv- 
ered in New York. Cold was the bug- 
bear of Hearn’s life, and this it was that 
finaily drove him from Cincinnati, and not 
the opportunity to visit the West Indies. 
That came later. 

Early one spring in the late seventies 
or early eighties of the last century, Hearn 
and a friend determined upon a trip to 
New Orleans. They went by boat, for 
reasons of economy probably, but also 
perhaps in order to prolong the journey ; 
and as they left the snow and ice behind 
them and floated down to meet the ad- 
vancing spring, a burden slipped from the 
spirit of the tropic-loving Hearn, and he 
began to live. The green shores, the 
balmy air, the songs of birds, the flowers. 
and budding trees, with the golden sun- 
shine over all, filled him with ecstasy, and 
he felt that he was approaching Paradise. 
In New Orleans roses bloomed on every 
hand, and the mingled odors of orange, 
violets and sweet olive made breathing a 
delight, while lofty palms signaled to this 
child of the Orient mute messages from 
the far, mysterious East. Here, for the 
first time in his life, Hearn felt that he 
was come into his own country, and here 
he found his first opportunity. 

The friend went back alone, and Hearn 
remained to “turn out the editorial para- 
graphs” he has been erroneously credited 
with producing in Cincinnati,—first for the 
“Ttem,” and later for the “Times-Demo- 
crat,” in which last-named publication they 
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became columns, and embraced some of 
Mr. Hearn’s best work. As a translator 
Mr. Hearn had few equals and no supe- 
riors. He had that fine philological sense 
which discerns the innermost heart of 
words, and appreciates the nicest shades of 
difference between expressions apparently 
synonymous, and his renditions. of Zola, 
de Maupassant, Loti and other French 
writers of the day, which for a time form- 
ed a conspicuous and most atractive fea- 
ture of the Sunday “Times-Democrat,” 
read like original creations, so accurately 
did they represent the thought and pur- 
pose of the authors. It was in the “Times- 
Democrat,” too, that many chapters of the 
“Stray Leaves from Strange Literature” 
first appeared, a series of Arabesques, 
glowing with the rich lustre of old temple 
jewels ; as well as some of the more spir- 
ituelle Chinese legends, afterward gath- 
ered into a delightful little volume under 
the quaint title of “Some Chinese Ghosts.” 

Hearn was an omniverous reader, and 
a disproportionately large portion of his 
income went for books. Devoured by a 
burning curiosity concerning the origin of 
ideas, the sources of tradition, of customs 
and institutions, he was an_ inveterate 
prowler in odd corners of literature and 
of life, sending abroad for rare volumes 
that seemed to promise light on these mys- 
teries, and fraternizing with people of all 
classes and nationalities. He invaded, 
with insinuating blandishments, the shops 
and laundries of Chinamen, made friends 
with the crews of luggers, and the fisher- 
men along the docks, and with all manner 
of queer types,—the flotsam and jetsam of 
the tide of humanity. He compiled a lit- 
tle volume of proverbs in the negro patois 
familiarly known as “gumbo French,” 
calling it felicitously “Gumbo Zhebes,” 
and he projected, and made some progress 
with, a collection of the old songs of the 
slave population in the same patois, with 
the original music. 

The sea had a strong fascination for 
him, and he was accustomed to spend 
some months of each summer at Grand 
Isle, an island in the Gulf of Mexico, be- 
loved of amateur fishermen and devotees 
of surf bathing. It was here that he 
found the material for his “Chita: A Mem- 
ory of Last Island,” for, imaginative as 
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he was, Hearn must always have a cer- 
tain foundation of reality upon which to 
work, like the few bars of theme from 
which the musician develops his elaborate 
symphony. At Grand Isle Hearn met the 
captain of the little steamer that went 
bravely to the relief of the storm-leaguer- 
ed pleasure seekers of Last Island who, 
amid the roar of winds and waves, were 
dancing down their terror, and it was 
from the lips of one who had lived through 
it that he had the data from which he 
wrought one of the finest descriptions of 
a cyclone in the English language. 

All these volumes were written and 
published during Mr. Hearn’s residence 
in New Orleans, before the proprietors 
of the Harper publications had discovered 
him, and offered him the opportunity to 
visit the West Indies, the event from 
which the majority of readers and critics 
of the North and East date their acquaint- 
ance with him. To these readers his rise 
appears sudden and unheralded, like the 
blazing out of a new star in a hitherto un- 
lighted quarter of the heavens, but to the 
thoughtful friends and readers in New 
Orleans who had gauged the man and his 
possibilities by what he had accomplished, 
the studies of West Indian life, and the 
later volumes on Japan, which have 
charmed and astonished the world, 
brought no surprise. They noted with 
satisfaction a certain toning down of 
style, a pruning away of ornament, and a 
subduing of hues that add much to the 
force and beauty of the thought; but the 
easy mastery of language which seemed 
as obedient to his touch as the clay to the 
potter: the keen divination, the broad, 
seer-like vision; all these they were pre- 
pared for. 

Hearn returned from the West Indies 
only to announce his departure for Japan, 
the land toward which his eyes had for 
many months been longingly turned, and 
in which he was to find the nearest ap- 
proach to contentment his restless spirit 
had ever known. Here for a time he ap- 
peared to have discovered the clime to 
which his soul might claim to be native, 
and spirits akin to his own, but in some 
passages of his last volume there is a note 
of sadness that sneaks of a broken dream, 
of a longing still unsatisfied. 
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By Charles Hovey Pepper 


THE CHERRY DANCE 


W ork 


Recent 


1D 


Water Color 


and Pastel 


HILADELPHIA provided the set- 
tings for the spring art shows in 
water color. The exhibition of the 


r 


American Water Color Society, shown in 


New York early in the season, was 
brought over bodily to play a minor part 
in the Second Annual Philadelphia Water 
Color Exhibition, given under the joint 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts and the Philadelphia Water 
Golor Club, in the galleries of the Acad- 
emy. This display, together with the 
Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of Water 
Colors and Pastels at the Philadelphia Art 
Club, comprised the most important of the 
season’s presentments of recent and rep- 
resentative American work in water col- 
ors. Most of the artists whose pictures 
appeared in the collections belong to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, though the West- 
ern painters sent a few pictures and from 
abroad came work from the brushes of 
Mr. John S. Sargent, Miss Mary Cassatt 


and several others. In the cases of both 
exhibitions, certain well-defined character- 
istics were to be noted. 

At the Academy perhaps nothing was 
more noticeable than the variety in both 
theme and treatment, which marked the 
entire collection. The predominant trait 
was individuality, verging in many cases 
almost to daring. Frequently, the experi- 
mental was in evidence, and more fre- 
quently still, the illustrative. It was, first 
of all, an interesting show, with its 700 
pictures, each of which was a study in the 
development of some artist, and which 
together testified to the persistent energy 
of American artists generally. At least, 
timidity is not barring the way to attain- 
ment, nor again the fear of deviating from 
the established rules of the conventions, 
though it was plain to be seen that for 
most, dissatisfaction is goading to the use 
of new expedients. 
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A very helpful point in the exhibition 
existed in the method of hanging. The 
pictures were arranged in groups, the 
works of each artist appearing together, a 
plan that always makes for a more inter- 
esting and satisfactory contemplation. 
As is usual in an exhibition of water col- 
ors, there was the necessary quota of con- 
ventional nature pieces—the quiet-toned 
landscapes, flat and made over a pattern 
hopelessly time-worn—the things that art- 
ists always have done and always will do 
probably, with unblushing mediocrity, Out 





By Colin Campbell Cooper 
THE FLATIRON, NEW YORK 


from against the harmless background of 
these, however, stood certain groups, the 
attributes of which were such as would 
indubitably attract attention. One such 
comprised a number of colored etchings 
hy Miss Mery Cassatt, in which certain 
ideas taken trom the Japanese have been 
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used advantageously to secure an effect 
at once decidedly individual and distinc- 
tive. The drawing in these, as well as in 
the group of dry points which the same 
artist contributed, is exquisitely done, the 
colors are pale in tone and of no especial 
variety, but the work in every particular 
is a personal éxpression, and, while there 
is little or no concession to beauty, the 
technique is of an order that compels com- 
mendation, while the originality of the 
conception forces itself upon one and the 
work remains with one long after it has 
been passed by. 

The piece of work sent by John S. Sar- 
gent was “A Venetian Canal,” a bit of de- 
tail painted on an enlarged-scale with Mr. 
Sargent’s customary mastery, very artistic 
in effect and beautiful in coloring. 

Mr. William M. Chase’s contribution 
was a strip of sunlit seashore, “On the 

seach at Zandvoort,” a large piece, espe- 
cially happy in its light effects, which 
made it a veritable spot of sunshine in the 
galleries. 

Two studies in pastel by Thomas P. 
Anschutz were worthy especial attention, 
the one a portrait excellently done, the 
other a bit of | still-life, an ornamental 
group, very effective in its arrangement 
and its appeal to the beauty-loving eye. 

Strong and wonderfully human, and 
done with a perceptible sympathy that 
seems to appreciate exactly the spirit of 
the rugged woods and woodsmen, were 
three pictures by George H. Hallowell. 
The colors in these are sombre but intense, 
and the work is done smoothly; there is 
decidedly a sense of the symbolic in them, 
strength garmented in serenity and sweet- 
ness. Winslow Homer has tried practi- 
cally the same thing, but with more bru- 
tality in the treatment. To paint things 
as they are—this is no mean aim in art, 
but to accentuate crudeness, this is to be 
out of harmony with nature and with man. 
Yet Mr. Homer's group was significant, 
with its tall, angular palms against a hot 
tropic sky, its rough craft sweltering on a 
burning sea—one felt the heat and turned 
instinctively to the small spot of shaded 
green that was offered in a background. 

The Childe Hassam pictures, “Concord 
Meadows” and “Autumn Haze” were 
more pleasing in color than usual, and 
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By James B. Sword 


AFTERNOON ON MEADOWS 


Colin Cooper's “The Flatiron” is one of 
the best of his popular series of metropoli- 
tan scenes, work that is taking some art 
circles abroad by storm, and which shows 
us our sky-scrapers idealized, the harsh 
lines obscured by an artistically arranged 
scheme of smoke and clouds of steam. 

The Japanese pieces by Charles Hovey 
Pepper were decidedly interesting, Hugh 
Breckenridge offered five landscapes, 
more nearly sane than is his work some- 
times, while some of the most delightful 
scenes of Bruges were those of Margaret 
Patterson. Atmosphere and poetry per- 
vaded the six pictures by Blanche Dillaye, 
studies in shadow, bespeaking a fondness 
for Nature in her quieter and more medi- 
tative moods. 

In “A Load of Hay,” F. Louis Mora 
had something decidedly new for him. 
The straining oxen, the writhing whip 
urging the heavily laden beasts up an in- 
cline,—the artist accomplished the effect 
apparently desired, and one left the pic- 
ture as one leaves any piece of strongly 
presented realism, to remember and look 
back upon it again and again. 


William T. Richards presented “An- 
cient Quarries on the Coast of Dorset- 
shire,” a characteristic piece of work, ad- 
mirably detailed and with the break of the 
high waves against the wall of rock exe- 
cuted with striking effect. A very im- 
pressive group, done in the deep blues and 
purples which Maxfield Parrish affects, 
was that by Charles W. Hudson. The 
trees in these are of the ancient, massive 
type and against their backgrounds of 
dark sky and shadowed slopes they form- 
ed a mystic world of their own, a very 
beautiful one. 

But the exhibition covered too much 
ground to permit of anything like a de- 
tailed study. There were pictures for illus- 
trations in any number; there were 
sketches of well-known writers by Amy 
Otis and one by Miss Cecilia Beaux ; there 
were in the collection brought from New 
York several good pieces—a Ross Turner, 
a Childe Hassam, another Colin Cooper. 
One might go on indefinitely if space 
would allow, yet in the end the same 
conclusion would be reached. American 
artists are undoubtedly striving hard, but 
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By George Gibbs 


THE WHALE BOAT ~ 


they are slow in attaining. As in poetry, 
so in painting, the spontaneous is lacking 
—it is too much art, too little inspiration. 

The exhibition at the Art Club was the 
best that institution has yet had. It con- 
tained some excellent single examples. But 
the keynote was not individuality—rather 
was there in evidence, the academician, 
working in a fixed groove. Few were the 
ventures into the byways of art; each pic- 
ture seemed to represent an attempt to 
paint a masterpiece. And this impression 
was emphasized by mechanical attribute, 
even to the style of the frame. Dignity of 
effect seemed to be the end strived for— 
these pictures, many of them encourag- 
ingiy good, were apparently made for the 
drawing room, not for the studio. 

On the whole, the same artists are repre- 


sented in the Art Club exhibitions. The 
recent display was no exception to this 
rule. There was Mr. James B. Sword, 
with “Afternoon on the Meadows,” a 
choice bit of landscape; “Blizzard,” with 
snow wildly blowing and a bright fire 
burning in a wayside hut; there was F. 
Hopkinson Smith, with a Venetian scene, 
slightly different from his usual achieve- 
ment, and a sunlight picture, showing the 
beach at San Sebastian. 

Probably the greatest picture in the ex- 
hibition was “A Visit to Grandmother,” 
by B. J. Blommers, the Dutch artist. This 
was a family group, very realistic and ap- 
pealing and wrought with an appreciable 
skill and finish. 

Hugh Breckenridge had some more 
nature studies—purple in place of the 
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By P. Moran 


AN AUGUST MORNING 


usual vivid red effects ; there was a strong 
example of G. Glenn Newell’s work, 
“Their Winter Store,” reminding one of 
Louis Mora’s “Load of Hay,” though far 
less vital; C. P. Gruppe presented his 
favorite Dutch boat on the sands; and 
Peter Moran had two pictures, a repre- 
sentative Moran, “An August Morning,” 
cattle in a stream with a pleasing meadow 
background, and ‘‘A Passing Shower,” 
rather different from Mr. Moran's cus- 
tomary examples, more of the newer 
school and delightful in its accomplish- 
ment of a difficult effect. 

The Gold Medal picture was William 
T. Richards’s “On the Shore of Conani- 
cut Island,” work of the best Richards 
type. But few pieces show more promise 
than those of Miss Genth. Her “Boats 
Anchored” was strong and_ individual. 
She is thought to be one of the coming 
artists. 

Hubert Vos, another Dutch painter, con- 
tributed “A Spanish Beggar.’ This is a 
remarkably forceful pastel, a beautiful 
head, the head of a poet and thinker, not- 
withstanding his class. 

Miss Cassatt had two pictures—her 


favorite theme, “The Caress,” worked out 
in hideous colors, and “In the Garden,” 
both striking but unpleasing. Rather more 
attractive were “Haymaking” and “Rosa- 
mund,” by Rosina Emmet Sherwood, both 
of which have an undoubted atmosphere 
and environment. 

Once more Colin Cooper showed an 
urban scene, “Lower Broadway,” and 
Winslow Homer's contribution, “Boys in 
a Dory,” a picture full of the luminous 
quality, though painted twenty years ago 
and now exhibited for the first time, was 
by far a better example of what he can 
do than were the more recent pictures he 
showed at the Academy. 

The exhibition was largely comprised 
of landscapes, some of them exceedingly 
trite. but the few excellent marines, the 
several portraits and meritorious figure 
studies, which supplemented the best 
nature interpretations, made up a collec- 
tion far from wanting in interest and far- 
ther still from wanting in value. 


The illustrations that accompany this ar- 
ticle are reproduced by permission of the re- 
spective artists and through the courtesy of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
and the Philadelphia Art Club. 


FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER 


The Nature 


By Talcott 


schoolroom. In the century which 

has passed since his death no Ger- 
man author has been so general a vehicle 
for German teaching. 

His diction, his syntax, his didactic 
quality—a literary merit precisely suited 
to all teachers—and the absence of any 
smirch in any line, have all united to make 


. yoo has suffered from the 


of Schiller’s Genius 


Williams 


him the author most read at the worst 
stage for personal appreciation and last- 
ing devotion. Even Virgil scarcely sur- 
vived this use of Schiller. His greater 
drama is redolent with the smell of the 
radiator and the close air of the recitation 
room. 

History he wrote, but after an eigh- 
teenth century fashion. His criticism was 
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personal. His devotion to liberty, to 
which one perpetually returns, his service 
for the ideal, his philosophic abstraction, 
place him apart from the men whose lives 
are bounded by the eighteenth century. 
He caught upon his uplifted forehead the 
romantic dawn of the nineteenth. Be- 
cause of his sacrifices for the wider hu- 
manity, his voice will always be heard in 
those years in which emancipation comes 
to each individual. 

He died at 46. He was still in mid- 
flight. He had written for 25 years with 
unabated affluence. He came to his heri- 
tage instantly, like Wordsworth, with 
Heaven about him in the infancy of 
his art. He had the psychological moment 
and the psychological nature. Youth for 
all time was to be his kingdom; his realm ; 
to come native to his poems. 

He loved liberty and is loved by the 
years in which liberty is dear. He had, 
as did Shelley—another poet of liberty— 
the philosophic zeal. The lyric note was 
to be his, even in the grove of the Acad- 
emy. It was not that he saw philosophy 
in verse. He had not the lofty vision 
which left Lucretius walking along the 
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of Heaven 


strand on which one rising tide of philoso- 
phy and another had ebbed, or made 
Wordsworth’s sounding line a shell in 
whose hollow every ear hears for itself 
the murmur of the infinite sea of the spirit. 
Suffused with Greek thought, a Platonist 
by birthright, like a diviner Pope touched 
with fire, his verse carries the weight of 
great ideas without sinking under them in 
some such form, as perpetually attracts 
the philosophic mind prone to be deaf to 
the music of verse. 

If foreigners read him for his dramas, 
the German is wiser in cherishing his 
power in sustained lyric, in poems like 
“The Bell” and the elevation of his Hel- 
lenic cycle. He was a poor playwright. 
His dramas lack construction. The char- 
acters preach. They exist. They do not 
grow. They are types, not human beings. 
The gnomic quality in their utterances 
makes them oracles, rather than individ- 
uals, but if he had small sense of plot, he 
had the keenest of insight for the dramatic 
situation. Not one of his plays but has 
some one moment in which the surge of 
great emotion rises through all the lines 
and some sudden tide of feeling carries 
actor and audience over every obstacle. 


of Heaven 


By Washington Van Dusen 


FT in the hush of the twilight, 
() Borne from some realm ever fair, 
Voices too pure for my day world, 
Pour on my life like a prayer. 


Soft as a breeze through the pine trees: 
Sweet as the song of a bird, 

Whisper those voices above me, 
Echoes of Heaven—scarce heard ! 


Over the clouds on my pathway, 
Over its toil and its pain, 

Voices celestial are pleading, 
Pleading for heights I would gain. 


Yes! there’s a life e’er beyond me, 
Free from the strife I call mine; 

Deep in my heart I can listen, 
Listen to voices divine! 





A New Earth! 


; OW can one refrain from rhapso- 
H dizing as the full bloom of the joy- 

ous Spring bursts into being? 
April is inconstant, whimsical—sunshine 
and showers alternate with a provoking 
disregard for human inconveniences. but 
with May, balmy days bring a pleasant 
lethargy that makes one feel as if to drift 
on and on through this world so golden, 
this world so subtly perfumed, so exquis- 
itely flowered, were worthy of being made 
life’s highest wish. 

But then a little closer application to the 
details of the great movement, a more 
intimate contemplation of the processes by 
which the change has been wrought, and 
one is shamed by the dauntless industry 
of bird and bud and put to the blush for 
a laziness all out of keeping with the ad- 
vancing progress of Nature’s beautiful 
work. All the little songsters of the forest 
are hard at the task of home-building, 
while the little green shoots drawing un- 
stintedly upon the reserve measure of 
their forces, are lending themselves to the 
transformation of the landscape. A few 
weeks ago and fields were dull; trees angu- 
lar and formidable in their crude, unorna- 
mental strength—not even was there snow 
to glint with the sun’s sparkle. But now 
soft green, the grass covers over the un- 
attractive brownness; thick foliage rounds 
out the graceful forms of the tree children 
of the forests; here and there a glade is 
fragrantly purple with a multitude of vio- 
lets, eager-eyed or skyey-blue with a mil- 
lion demurely bonneted heads of modest 
Quaker ladies. 

Oh, the breath of the fresh air in the 
Spring-time! Messages of the gracious 
goodness of a greater spirit freight the 
gentlest breezes; Nature’s generosity to 
mortals sings its dear songs in the spright- 
ly brooklet. One stands in awe before 
this demonstration of the powers and 





potencies of that mysterious, underlying 
genius—life; then drinks from the fresh 
springs of energy, that seem to be burst- 
ing all round and about one with so free- 
hearted a prodigality, great draughts of a 
new vitality to rejuvenate flesh and facul- 
ties exhausted and Winter-worn! 


Do We Deserve It? 


N English periodical inaugurated 
A the discussion of the “Slump in 

Verse.” Mr. John Lane, in the 
London “Book Monthly” wrote the open- 
in article. The American “Critic” at once 
followed this up with what they designated 
“A Symposium on the Slump in Poetry.” 
It is this same symposium which now 
lends itself to the satirical wit of the new 
editor of the “improved” London “Acad- 
emy.” In the latest issue of that paper 
he writes, 


In an American magazine, “The Critic and 
Literary World,” to wit, there has been going 
on for the last two months what the editor 
describes, in the choice language of our trans- 
atlantic cousins, as a symposium on the 
slump in poetry.” The collocation of these 
words “symposium,” “slump,” “poetry,” would 
in itself be sufficient to demonstrate that the 
discussion was not uncalled for, since. both by 
precept and example, it shows the falling away 
in taste which has given rise to this lament. 
One’s first inquiry, however, is why this cry 
should have been raised in America. To use 
the language affected by our contemporary, 
we were not aware that poetry ever was much 
on the boom there. Has America really added 
one to the great poets of the world? The an- 
swer must be negative, unless a place beside 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Dante, is 
claimed for Edgar Allan Poe, William Cullen 
Bryant, or Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

There is a gentleman called Frederick Law- 
rence Knowles who contributes to the sym- 
posium a little essay which evidently is meant 
to be final. A friend of his has made more 
than $30,000 from verse alone, and who can 
talk of a slump after that? He is a great poet 
who contributes occasional verse to the news- 
papers, who makes humorous rhymes, and 
composes lyrics for the librettos of comic 
operas, to say nothing of his magazine verse 
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Timely 


and published books. We can very well im- 
agine this bard opening his letter-bag in the 
morning and reading with great satisfaction 
the orders that come in for poetry; so many 
songs for a new comic opera, a few lines for 
the leading newspaper, and several feet for a 
popular magazine. A happy bard one would 
think him, but alas! even his bed is not one 
entirely of roses. In spite of all this indis- 
putable success he has his own grievances and 
worries; as for instance, that “his name is un- 
mentioned in Miss Rittenhouse’s recent vol- 
ume on Younger American Poets, or even 
in Stedman’s ‘Encyclopaedic Anthology.’ ” 
To a man of his eminence this neglect must be 
disgusting. The true laurel in America is the 
almighty dollar, and after it has been bound 
round his brows by the publishers it is most 
arrogant of these paltry anthologists to omit 
him from their roll of fame. 

There are others besides this commercial 
gentleman who deny that there is any slump in 
verse. A test question proposed to be set to 
pessimists by one contributor, is, “What do 
they really know about the poetry of Wood- 
berry, and Moody, and Edith Thomas?’ It 
would appear that these are the names of three 
illustrious poets who might as well be living 
on another planet for all that we know on this 
side of the Atlantic of what we presume to be 
their deathless verse. But the allusions form a 
most perplexing element in this “Symposium 
on the Slump.” For example, one of the writ- 
ers, Richard Burton his name, remarks in a 
most casual manner: “If the poet deal with 
homely, simple humanity, like Riley, or if his 
note be strongly social or socialistic, like Mark- 
ham’s, he still gets some hearing.” Now who 
is Riley and who is Markham? or are these but 
pseudonyms for our old friend Mrs. Harris? 
They well might be for aught we know. In 
dead earnest, our reason for mentioning their 
names is to show the excecdingly low stand- 
ard which is set up by those who presume to 
be guides and critics. The contributors to 
this symposium, with one or two brilliant ex- 
ceptions, give no evidence whatever that they 
know what fine poetry is 

Wordsworth used to say that a great poet 
must make and educate his own audience. The 
herd of minors, so loudly exalted, owe their 
popularity mainly to the fact that they are not 
pioneers but merely followers of an old con 
vention—not voices, but echoes only. The 
true voice appears but seldom, and when it 
does appear is so strange and new that it al 
most invariably fails to attract attention. But 
if the owner of it be a true poet, then slowly 
and steadily he will conquer his own allotted 
territory in the world of art. Looking back at 
the history of literature, how easy is it to see 
that a great poet has appeared scarcely once 
in a hundred years, and that the period between 
looks now like an arid waste, though at the 
time it produced in abundance popular versi- 
fiers who no doubt imagined they were going 
down the ages to immortality. We are afraid 
that this dictum will sound strange and foreign 
to those who have taken part in the contro- 
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versy. The statement should rather have been 
in these terms—that each of these little bards 
had his boom and was not aware of the slump 
that awaited him, 

Patriotism if nothing more demands that 
we take exception to the ironical tone that 
invests this criticism of American literary 
conditions generally and American poets in 
particular. For Mr. Knowles we do not 
trouble to take up cudgels. For the bard 
who has made $30,000 by verse-writing we 
have no reserve of patience to expend. 
Miss Thomas is talented; if the English 
editor has never read any of her verses, it 
might be well to have somebody send him 
a copy of “Cassia;” really it would not 
injure his acute sensibilities in the least to 
read one or two of the poems. Regarding 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Woodberry, we won- 
der that the controlling spirit of so im- 
portant a journal as the “Academy” is 
not just a little timorous in confessing to 
his ignorance of what these two writers 
have achieved. While, when it comes to 
Mr. Riley and Mr. Markham, the assump- 
tion of obscurity is obviously far-fetched. 
Naturally, we do not expect the proverbial 
English humor to understand the homely 
wit of our Hoosier poet, who is more es- 
sentially American than any other writer 
that we have, but we heretofore gave 
English editors credit for being better 
informed upon current literary topics. 

Not for any one of these writers do we 
claim immortality, not for any of them do 
we claim universality. Nor do we place 
ourselves in the false position of indors- 
ing the great “symposium on the slump in 
poetry.” But we do ask this question: 
Who are the English poets writing to-day 
who will, years hence, be placed side by 
side with Milton in the ranks of the truly 
ereat? One might answer that Mr. Swin- 
burne is likely to be remembered in a suc- 
ceeding century. But the Poet Laureate, 
for instance, ah, there we have an exam- 
ple. Much as we admire the gentle 
scholar Austin, we can but reflect that as 
Laureate after Tennyson nothing could 
prove more conclusively that England, at 
least, has all the slump in poetry that her 
worst wishers could desire, a slump most 
lamentable, of which the less said, per- 
haps, the better. Are we to infer that the 
eminent editor whose pleasant little joke is 
doubtless very relishable, had we the 





THE SCHILLER STATUE IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILALELPHIA 


proper penetration with which to view it, 
is merely exercised over the fact that he 
has a slump to bewail and we haven’t? Of 
course, we were never so great as he, 
therefore the fall that is, is far less disas- 
trous in its results. 


Schiller Festivals 


ERMANS all over America cele- 
(x brates with enthusiasm, tempered 

by a becoming reverence, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Friedrich von Schiller, which occurred on 
May 9. 

In Philadelphia there was a_ five-day 
festival; in New York and Chicago, the 
celebration lasted three and four days re- 
spectively. The chief features of the en- 
tire commemoration included concerts, 
parades and productions of various of the 
Schiller dramas. 

On Sunday, May 7, an assemblage num- 
bering many thousands, chiefly German- 
Americans from Philadelphia and vicinity, 


gathered in Fairmount Park, around the 
bronze statue of Schiller, which stands 
near Horticultural Hall. The pedestal of 
the statue was heaped high with the floral 
offerings of admirers, many of them rep- 
resentative of some episode in the German 
poet’s work or symbolic of events in his 
own life. A stand had been erected close 
to the statue, and about this the great con- 
course arranged itself, the numerous Ger- 
man singing societies being placed in sep- 
arate groups, with their individual ban- 
ners flying over each. Addresses were 
made, eulogistic of the best-loved of the 
German poets, and some of Schiller’s own 
songs were rendered, “The Song of the 
Grave,” “Reiterlied,”” from ‘Wallenstein’s 
Lager,” and “An die Kunst.” 

On Monday evening a performance of 
“Wilhelm Tell” was given at the Acad- 
emy of Music, while on the evening of 
Tuesday, May 9, the anniversary day 
proper, the celebration reached its height 
with a concert of many voices, including 
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also a presentation of “The Bell” and ad- 
dresses by Professor Learned, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor 
Kuno Francks, of Harvard. Wednesday 
and Thursday nights witnessed the first 
complete performance of ‘Wallenstein” 
ever attempted in America. 

On Sunday the New York singing so- 
cieties gathered in Carnegie Hall. The 
programme included solos and chorus sing- 
ing by 800 voices, with addresses by 
Mayor McClellan and George von Skal, 
editor of the “Staats-Zeitung.” Represen- 
tatives of the German, Austrian and Swiss 
Legations at Washington were present, 
among them, Baron Speck von Sternberg. 
A torch-light parade of some 6000 Ger- 
mans was the feature of Tuesday’s cele- 
bration and was followed by a reception 
and luncheon at the Savoy Hotel. In the 
parade two floats, the one made to repre- 
sent “The Camp of Wallenstein,” the 
other illustrating the poem “The Bell” 
attracted much attention. 

The Chicago commemoration was inau- 
gurated some two weeks prior to the an- 
niversary, with an elaborate presentation 
of “Wilhelm Tell” at the Auditorium. On 
Saturday, May 6, the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra gave a concert, and on Tuesday 
there were appropriate ceremonies held 
about the Schiller monument, in Lincoln 
Park, while on the evening of the same 
day a picturesque rendition of “The Song 
of the Bell” was given. 

It is proposed to publish a book as a per- 
manent memorial of this last Festival, the 
large German population of Chicago and 
the approbation already expressed by 
many of them seeming to warrant this 
method of procedure. 

Reports of the commemoration of the 
centenary in Germany tell of the intense 
enthusiasm that has prevailed in all the 
German and Austrian cities. 

Though Goethe is held to be the great- 
est of the German literary geniuses, there 
is no doubt about the fact of Schiller’s 
being the most generally and genuinely 
loved. Both great and small, the common 
people and the aristocracy alike, look upon 
him with the same tender eyes. They 
know and understand his work; they ap- 
preciate and comprehend the great per- 
sonality that lives in the work, the spirit 
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that shines through it. 


Goethe has never 
touched the hearts of the people, never 
inflamed their enthusiasm. as has _ this 
friend whom he, too, loved with admira- 
tion and an exceeding tenderness. 


The Veteran Author and the 
Young Critic 

N the “Editor’s Easy Chair” (Har- 

per’s for May) Mr. Howells, under 

the guise of Eugenio, would seem to 


be voicing certain small annoyances of his 
own. The youthful critic, and our vet- 


eran author is apparently convinced that 


in most cases the critic is young, has evi- 
dently been giving Mr. Howells some un- 
easy hours, though just why he should 
blazon forth this uneasiness we scarcely 
see. We are all well aware that it is ex- 
tremely soothing to the pride of an author 
to have his books reviewed by an appre- 
ciative friend ; at the same time, most per- 
sons recognize that this is not the readiest 
way to gain a just opinion, and even if it 
were, the plan would not be practicable 
for general usage. Yet Mr. Howells 
writes this, 

What Eugenio would really wish [and Eu- 
genio, being interpreted, seems to mean Mr. 
William Dean Howells], would be to have each 
successive book of his given for review to 
some lifelong admirer, some dear and faithful 
triend, all the better for not being an acquaint- 
ance, who had liked him from the beginning 
and was intimately versed in all his work. Such 
a critic would know that Eugenio was always 
breaking new ground, and that he was never 
more true to this inherent tendency than when 
he seemed to be ploughing the same old fur- 
rows in the same old way. 

This is all very delightful, it contains 
one piece of interesting news at least, Mr. 
Howells takes pains to “break new 
ground,” a very appreciable concession to 
modernity. Also our most imposing 
American man of letters, if we except Mr. 
James, is not above liking demonstrative 
appreciation. But is Mr. Howells really 
in earnest when he writes, 

Some such reviewer, Eugenio thought, all 
journals pretending to literary authority ought 
to keep on their staff for the comfort of vet- 
eran authors, and for the dispensation of that 
more delicate and sympathetic justice which 
their case required. 

That the young critic has certain useful 
traits, the gracious occupant of the “Easy 
Chair” does not deny, 
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They, if they alone are capable of the cruel- 
ties they sometimes practice, are alone capable 
of the enthusiasms which supply publishers 
with quotable passages for their advertisements, 
and which lift authors’ hearts in pride and joy. 
It is their advantage that they generally bring 
to the present work of a veteran author an 
ignorance of all that he has done before, and 
have the zest for it which the performance of 
a novice inspires. 

Rather doubtful compensation, for 
they necessarily treat it as representative of 
his authorship. 

Whether this be a plea, couched in the 
suavity of a diplomat, with a touch of the 
clever satirist thrown in to keep it from 
appearing too serious, it is impossible to 
determine precisely, but the conclusion, at 
least, has the sound of a plea. 

What first gives an author his hold upon the 
reader is not the novelty of his theme, but a 
pleasing, it may be a painfully pleasing, quality 
which in its peculiar variation must be called 
his personal quality. It is the sense of this in 
each of his successive books which deepens his 
hold upon the reader, and not the style, or the 
characters, or the intrigue. As long as_ this 
personal quality delights, he is new whether he 
breaks new ground or not, or he is newly wel- 
come. With his own generation, with the 
1eaders who began young with him, and have 
grown old with him, he is always safe. But 
there is danger for him with the readers who 
begin young with him after he has grown old. 
It is they who find his tales twice told and him- 
self hackneyed, unless they have been trained 
to like his personal quality by their elders. 
This might be difficult, but it is not impossible, 
and ought not it to be the glad, the grateful, 
care of such elders? 

Fallacy of fallacies; in these days how 
many readers bother about personal qual- 
ity? To-day the story’s the thing, sup- 
ply the story and appreciation is almost 
sure. If the veteran author desires popu- 
larity, an ephemeral thing at best, he must 
indeed break new ground. It will take 
more than appreciative friends to sustain 
him and to satisfy the cravings of his van- 
ity. But why should the veteran author be 
so keen for the indiscriminate praise of a 
young generation ? 

A Queen’s Appreciation 
ARMEN SYLVA, queen of Rou- 
Mania, is a musician and’a lover of 
music, as well as a poet and a lover 

of literature. In the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After” she recently wrote on the 
subject of “Musical Hours,” and of the 
superiority of music over speech, she said, 
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Where speech ceases, there music begins. [ 
am one of the few poets who hold this opinion. 
Nearly all stop short with speech, incapable of 
even conceiving the existence of an instru- 
ment whose range surpasses their own. But I, 
notwithstanding my passionate love of lan- 
guage as such, of each and every language in 
which poets have sung and_ philosophers 
thought, and although some mere words have 


-so powerful an attraction for me that I linger 


on them as it were with a caressing touch—in 
spite of all this, I yet feel that there are limits 
set to speech, barriers that it cannot pass, 
whilst music, untrammelled and _ unchecked, 
spreads itself out triumphantly in all directions, 
attaining to heights and depths which are—as 
far as the perceptions of the human ear are 
concerned—boundless and infinite. Music lends 
expression to that for which speech has no 
words, it shapes its course by paths along which 
speech is powerless to follow, it raises on its 
strong pinions the weary soul, whose utter las- 
situde can no longer find place for thought, 
much less than pay heed to the spoken word. 
There is perhaps no loftier mood than this, in 
which all thought comes to a standstill, in 
which the active, hard-worked brain is forced 
to rest at last, leaving the soul, no longer ham- 
pered by its earthly mechanism, free to soar 
alone. 


This very talented queen has also many 
valuable ideas on the subject of bringing 
up children. Her view that children should 
be reared in the country in preference to 
a city is full of interest. She writes: 


It is assuredly a great advantage for young 
people to be brought up in the country, in strict 
seclusion from the world. One gains a much 
higher culture from having more time for read- 
ing and reflection, and one’s own nature can 
expand and develop with far more originality. 
Too early intercourse with the great world 
tends to fashion all individuals on the selfsame 
pattern, and they resemble one another just like 
so many pebbles on the sea-beach, which have 
their edges rounded off by rubbing up against 
one another, till one pebble can no longer be 
distinguished from the rest. And the range ol 
thought grows wider, the capacity of emo- 
tion more intense, since one is not hurried on 
from one impression to another, but in the 
nearer life with Nature can dwell on joys and 
sorrows alike, and ponder undisturbed during 
the long winter evenings over all the great 
problems that will for ever attract and perplex 
the human soul. 


This should find many adherents among 
Americans, especially now that we have 
begun to migrate so generally into the less 
populated districts and have moved almost 
unanimously towards a cultivation of a 
better acquaintance with Nature in her 
more intimate aspects. We wonder if 
Carmen Sylva would not find much to 
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praise in the recent efforts to establish 
such places as school gardens, where the 
children may be brought so closely into 
contact with the wonders of growth, and 
may be taught to appreciate with so much 
greater a sympathy the beauties and mira- 
cles of plant-life? This is not, to be sure, 
the method of meditation, but the plan 
makes certainly for self-reliance and a 
larger tenderness for that mvstery—life. 


Juan Valera 
Di. Juan Valera y Alcala-Galiano, 


the Spanish poet and novelist, died 

on April 19. Valera was born at 
Cabra, in Cordova, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1824. He served his country as diplo- 
mat at Naples, Dresden, St. Petersburg, 
Lisbon, Washington and Brussels, and at 
home was minister of commerce, min- 
ister of public instruction, councillor of 
state, and senator. He engaged in liter- 
ary work to a large extent, and as a 
romancer particularly enjoyed wide popu- 
larity. The London “Atheneum,” in 
speaking of his death, says: 

By the death of Juan Valera modern Spanish 
literature loses its most brilliant and interest- 
ing representative. He was a poet, a critic, a 
novelist, a party politician, and a diplomatist, 
and in all that he attempted he achieved dis- 
tinction. The most indulgent of men, he had 
earned the right to deprecate harsh judgments, 
and he exercised it by protesting with a smile 
against the general verdict on his filed and 
lucid verse. An omnivorous reader in many 
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languages, he had the knowledge; the taste, 
the temperament, and the gift of expression 
which go to make a critic of the first order; 
yet, though in private he would declare his 
view with an engaging and disconcerting can- 
dour, he could not bring himself to crude pub- 
lic censure of any contemporary, and his sole 
weapon of attack was a flattery which made its 
victims ludicrous. 

It is as a novelist that Valera will be re- 
membered. In 1874 Valera published “Pepita 
Jimenez,” and carried all before him wherever 
Spanish is spoken or read. He was at once 
acclaimed a master, and his position was en- 
sured by the publication of “El Comendador 
Mendoza,” “Dona Luz,” and “Morsamor’—a 
work of the writer’s old age, but sunny and 
sparkling as in his best and brightest day. 
These will survive not only as studies of life 
and character, but also as unsurpassable mod- 
els of Spanish prose. Remarkable as they 
would be in any circumstances, the marvel be- 
comes greater if we consider that, as Valera’s 
sight had almost completely failed since 1896, 
he was forced to dictate both “Genio y Figura” 
and “Morsamor.” But the grace, the seduc- 
tion of his manner increased rather than di- 
minished. 

Upon his friends all the world over—and 
Valera’s friends were all the world—this great 
artist and gracious personality leaves a unique 
impression of delicate ironical genius and ex- 
quisite charm. It was in connection with 
Valera that Coventry Patmore spoke of “that 
complete synthesis of gravity of matter and 
gaiety of manner which is the glittering crown 
of art, and which, out of Spanish literature, is 
to be found only in Shakespeare, and even in 
him in a far less obvious degree.” "Those who 
knew Valera are agreed in thinking that the 
praise is far less extravagant than it may seem 
at first sight to most readers of the “Religio. 
Poetae.” 


To Van Dyke 


By George E. Roth 


AN DYKE, thou hast a name to conjure by! 

Rare delver into Nature’s deepest heart, 

Rich merchant of the universal mart 
Of borrowed bounties from the fields and sky, 
Thy name charms back the veery’s vesper cry, 
The plash of streams, trout-haunted, where apart 
From city din one loves to see the dart 
Beneath of minnows luring us to spy 
Their secret haunts; or hear within the gloam 
The twilight reveries of the swallow 
Liquid-gurgling to the guardian Night. 
The kingfisher’s call, from their marshy home 
The Hylas’ low, dull monotone, follow 
The spell of thy name, wizard of delight! 





HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 
Author of ‘‘ The Castaway,” Etc. 


In 
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Gossip of Authors and their Works 


There are marriages made in the liter- 
ary world. The other day Mr. Harold 
MacGrath eloped, a proceed- 
ing, we admit, quite in keeping 
with his innate romantic feel- 
ing, but having, regrettably the 
appearance of being arranged with an eye 
to advertising possibilities. 

More recently still word comes that 
Miss Hallie Erminie Rives and Mr. Post 
Wheeler have betaken themselves to Eu- 
rope to be married. We have been ex- 
pecting this, though the news of its actu- 
ality comes as a surprise after all. As 
friends of all authors who offer such 


Romances 
Among 
Popular 
Authors 


pleasant stories as we have grown to look 
for from Mr. MacGrath and Miss Rives 
we take this opportunity of expressing our 
best wishes. 

The picture of Miss Rives, which we 
have here reproduced, was drawn by Mr. 
Herman Rountree, the well-known artist 
and illustrator. The original is a speci- 
men of very artistic crayon sketching and 
bears Mr. Rountree’s dedication to Miss 
Rives. 

Mr. Post Wheeler, the gentleman who 
is to marry Miss Rives, is himself a jour- 
nalist and a poet. Some of his verses, 
which appear from time to time in the 
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magazines, were collected about three 
years ago in a small volume, “Love in a 
Mist.” 
aK aK * 
Now and again Mr. James Huneker 
gives way to some unusually strong out- 


in 
why burst. One of these occurs 


Americans 
Go to the 
Theatre 


his new study of the drama- 
tists, “Iconoclasts,” in which he 
says, while considering Gorky 
and his play, “Nachtasyl,” 


HAROLD MAC GRATH 
Author of ‘‘ The Man on the Box,” Etc. 
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Americans go to the theatre to be amused 
and not to have their nerves assaulted. Thack- 
eray, in a memorable passage of “Vanity Fair” 
refused to stir those depths of humanity where 
lurk all manners of evil monsters. Perhaps 
this refusal was for the great writer an ar- 
tistic renunciation; perhaps he knew the British 
public. In our own happy, sun-smitten land, 
where poverty and vice abound not, where the 
tramp is only a creation of the comic journals 
—in America, if such a truth-teller as Gorky 
arose, we should fall upon him, neck and crop, 
gag him, and without bothering over the for- 
mality of a writ “de lunatico inquirendo,” clap 
the fellow behind the bars of a mad-house cell. 
It would serve him right. The ugly cancer 
of the social system should never be exposed, 
especially by the candid hand. In art, to tell 
the truths of this kind does not alone shame 
the devil, but outrages the community. No 
wonder Gorky is a suspect in Russia. He tells 
the truth, which in the Twentieth Century is 
more dangerous than hammering dynamite. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Author of ‘‘ The Two Van Revels” 

Mr. Booth Tarkington’s versatility is a 
matter of amusement among his friends 
and acquaintances. In_ poli- 
tics he figures as_ something 
of a dandy, though it would 
seem a popular one. Not long 
ago, when the author was playing the part 
of a candidate for a certain political posi- 
tion, he was the despair of many of his 
colleagues, it being his persistent practice 
to attire himself upon all occasions in 
clothes of the most fashionable cut, tall 
hat and patent leathers. Knowing so well 
the ordinary politician of the big-chested, 
red-nosed, loud-voiced variety, and know- 


Booth 
Tarkington, 
Politician 























LILIAN WHITING 
Author of ‘‘The Outlook Beautiful,” etc. 


ing, too, the constituents, most of them 
of that class which resents anything ap- 
proaching the appearance of aristocracy, 
Mr. Tarkington’s friends feared that he 
would create an unfavorable impression. 
That they were wrong, however, in their 
conjectures was testified to one day. when, 
in passing a large factory, one of a num- 
ber of men with whom Mr. Tarkington 
was walking, suggested that they enter 
and do a little friendly canvassing. But 
another of the party looked dubiously at 
the author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” who 
as usual was immaculately costumed. The 
anxiety was lost for, undisturbed, Mr. 
Tarkington said “Come on,” and in less 
than five minutes he was in the midst of a 
number of men engaged in painting, and, 
oblivious of probable splashings, was 
shaking hands in the very spirit of good- 
fellowship and talking in a manner that 
very soon made the group an eager and 
delighted one. 
ok ok * 

Miss Lilian Whiting has gone to Italy 
to gather material for a new volume, “The 
Florence of Landor.” Her latest book, 
“The Outlook Beautiful,’ was published 
just subsequent to her sailing. 

* * OK 

Collaboration is an interesting topic 

when one has for a text two such success- 
ful collaborators as Agnes and 

wow ie Egerton Castle. The methods 

Castles Write ° " és 

Novels by which books like “The Star 
Dreamer,” “Sweet Kitty Bel- 

lairs” and “Rose of the World” have been 

brought into being can scarcely fail to be 


AGNES AND EGERTON 
CASTLE 


wa Authors of ‘‘ Rose of the World,” etc. 





R. A. WILSON 


“A Knot of Blue,” ete 


Author of 








worth a brief contemplation. It seems 
that Mr. and Mrs. Castle always work to- 
gether, even from the beginning, save that 
Mr. Castle undertakes the mechanical part 
of the work and attends to all business 
arrangements. The plot is constructed by 
talking it over, each contributes to the 
phraseology, the ideas for incidents, ete. 
All this is of intense psychological inter- 
est, for Mr. and Mrs. Castle are by no 
means identical in tastes. Mrs. Castle is 
Irish by birth and temperament, writing 
has not run in the family, though her sis- 
ters, Mrs. Francis Blundell, known as M. 
E. Francis, and Miss Elinor Sweetman, 
are both writers, the first of fiction, the 
second of verse. Mr. Castle, on the other 
hand, is a writer by heritage. Mrs. Castle 
maintains that she derives her best in- 
spirations from music, her husband claims 
to be affected by beautiful scenery and by 
buildings of historical association. Yet 
they frequently arrive at the same con- 
clusion, though the thought processes by 
way of which they come must be entirely 
dissimilar. 
ae 

Albert Cook Myers, whose latest his- 
torical book is “Hannah Logan’s Court- 
ship,” a charming companion 
volume to his “Sally Wister’s 
Journal,” which was favorably 
received two years ago, comes 
of old Quaker stock in Chester, York and 
Adams Counties, Pa. He is a graduate of 
Swarthmore College, of the class of 1898, 
and has spent more than three years in 
the special study of history in the graduate 


A Rising 
Historian 
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departments of the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard and Wisconsin, under 
the instruction of John Bach McMaster, 
Albert Bushnell Hart and other leading 
American historians. He has been the 
holder of the Lippincott Traveling Fel- 
lowship of Swarthmore College and of the 
Honorary Fellowship in American His- 
tory in the University of Wisconsin. For 
two years he was registrar and instructor 
at Swarthmore College. He has since 
devoted himself to historical study and in- 
vestigation, extending his researches to 
England and Ireland, and gathering a 
notable collection of historical books and 
manuscripts. He is a member of the 
American Historical Association, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania History Club, and the Friends’ 
Historical Society of England. 

The earliest and most important work 
of Mr. Myers is his “Immigration of the 
Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682- 
1750,” a handsome 8vo. volume of 500 
pages, with many illustrations, issued in 
1902. This work, which covers a signifi- 
cant portion of the State’s history, pre- 
viously unknown to Pennsylvania histor- 
ians, is the result of an exhaustive study 
of the original sources here and abroad. 
It is a treatise on the racial origin, migra- 
tion and settlement of the Scotch-Irish 
and Anglo-Irish Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
Its portrayal of the social and economic 
life of these settlers in their new home is 
especially graphic and entertaining. “It 
is a real contribution to American race his- 
tory,” says the Dial, “and a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of colonial life.” It 
received favorable reviews in authoritative 
periodicals in America, England and Ire- 
land, and has given Mr. Myers recognition 
as a scholarly historian. 

Mr. Myers’s home is in Kennett Square, 
in southern Chester County, a land of pas- 
toral loveliness, of fertile farms and old 
Quaker families, of historic landmarks of 
colonial and Revolutionary and anti-slav- 
ery days. Every feature of its life and 
landscape has been commemorated in the 
“Story of Kennett,’ “Lars” and other 
works of its native author, Bayard Taylor. 
This classic environment of his boyhood 
days greatly influenced Mr. Myers’s choice 
of pursuits. He is now engaged in other 
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studies in colonial migration, Pennsylva- 
nia history, and the movement of popula- 
tion across the continent. He is also pro- 
jecting a series of volumes on Early Amer- 
ican Frontiers. 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
Author of *‘ The Return of Sherlock Holmes,"’ etc, 


Little wonder that Dr. Doyle finds it 
hard to give up writing Sherlock Holmes 
stories. Since relegating the 
The Dancing Baker Street hero to a bee- 
oe cound farm in Sussex, Sir Conan has 
Sir Conan ’ 
received scores of letters con- 
cerning him. One of these was unusually 
interesting since it was written entirely in 
the cipher that figured in “The Mystery 
of the Dancing Men.” Even the address 
was worked out in the grotesque draw- 
ings of the little dancing-men, and, strange 
to say, the postal people must have de- 
ciphered it, for it reached its destination 
safely and with little delay. 
x * *K 
The Grenfell Association is an assured 
fact. Dr. Henry Van Dyke has been 
chosen to fill the office of presi- 
dent, and half of the $12,000, 
which it is estimated will be 
needed for the work this year, 
has been subscribed. Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell first went to Labrador in 1892, 
in the service of the Royal Mission to 


Saving the 
Fishermen of 
Labrador 
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Deep Sea Fishermen. He was the only 
physician upon two thousand miles of 
coast. In the thirteen years, during’ 
which he has been working there so faith- 
fully, he has established and maintained 
three hospitals, has acquired a staff of two 
resident doctors and three trained nurses, 
as well as a hospital ship, and has been 
instrumental in opening stores and in 
starting up numerous industries, all of 
which has tended to better the conditions 
of the people for whom he is laboring. 
But there is still much to be done, and for 
this reason the Association has been or- 
ganized. Dr. Grenfell’s own little book, 
“The Harvest of the Sea,” is an eloquent 
plea for aid in saving and uplifting the 
‘dwellers of the Labrador; while Mr. Nor- 
man Duncan’s “Dr. Luke of the Labra- 


dor” and “Dr. Grenfell’s Mission” de- 
scribe conditions as they are, and show 
what possibilities there are for medical 
missionary work. 

o*K 2k * 

Professor Munsterberg, author of “The 
Americans” and the little volume just 
published “The Eternal Life,” 
is a man of thorough academic 
training and wide experience 
among associations interested 
in the advance of intellectual causes. 
Hugo Munsterberg was born in Danzig, 
Germany, in 1863. He studied at the 
University of Geneva and at Leipsic, 
where he received a Ph. D. degree. In 
1887 he obtained the degree of M. D. at 
Heidelberg, and in 1888 became Doceat 
of Philosophy in the University of Frei- 
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burg, where in 1891 he was made profes- 
sor of philosophy. His career as profes- 
sor of psychology and director of the psy- 
chological laboratory at Harvard began 


in 1892. 


HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


Author of ‘‘ The Americans,” etc. 


Among the societies, clubs, etc., which 
Professor Munsterberg graces are the 
American Sociological Association, of 
which he is president, the Washington 
Academy, the Boston Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, the Philosophical Associa- 
tion, the Boston Authors’ Club, Thursday 
Evening Club, and a number of others. 
Emperor William has decorated him with 
the Red Eagle of the third class. 


x * * 


Mr. Hamlin Garland is more than a lit- 
erary man. He devotes that part of his 
time not occupied in writing to 
doing carpenter work of a finer 
variety. All the furniture in his 
library, at West Salem, Wis- 
consin, was made by his own hands, and it 
is said to combine every characteristic of 
artistic workmanship, adding durability to 
beauty, and strength to simplicity. Mr. 
Garland is also a practical farmer, as is 
evidenced from the following selection, 
taken from a letter to a friend: 


“My life here goes on like the hands on a 
town clock,” he writes; “I write three hours in 
the morning, and work in the garden, do car- 
pentering, or build fences in the afternoon; 
go to bed at nine, and rise at six-thirty the 
next day to take up the same routine. . . . I 


When Mr. 
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sold $25 worth of strawberries and $40 worth 
of early potatoes—but that sounds too much 
like boasting!” And later he adds, “I’ve got 
the doggonedest patch of hubbard squashes!” 

So—Mr. Garland’s income is not all 
derived from fiction-writing. 


* Ok 


Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel, “The 
Passport,” is. completed and will be issued 
in the Fall. Mr. Bagot is at present in 
Rome, the city that he loves so greatly. 


By Courtesy of Harper & Brothers 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of ‘‘ The Tyranny of the Dark,"’ etc. 


In a recent issue of the “North Amer- 
ican Review,” Professor Henry A. Beers 
called Arthur W. Pinero and 
George Bernard Shaw, the 
Goldsmith and Sheridan of the 
modern stage. In the same ar- 
ticle, Professor Beers maintained that 
among the plays unmatched since the days 
of Congreve, are to be numbered Pinero’s 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray;” Shaw’s 
“Candida” and ‘Arms and the Man;” Ste- 
phen Phillips's “Ulysses” and W. B. 


A Modern 
Goldsmith 
and a New 
Sheridan 
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Yeats’s “Land of the Heart’s Desire.” Is 
this praise or scholarly temerity? 
* * * 
Mrs. Clayton Glyn, author of “The 
Vicissitudes of Evangeline,’ never writes 














AnAuthor except when the inspiration 
who will not seizes her. She will not make 
Write to a contract whereby her work 
Order 





shall be finished at a particu- 
lar time; the mood for writing might not 
come upon her. When she has finished a 
























































ELINOR GLYN 
Author of ‘‘ The Vicissitudes of Evangeline” 







book she does not know whether or not 
she shall ever write another ; it all depends 
upon the ideas that develop. Mrs. Glyn is 
‘the daughter of the late Douglas Suther- 
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land, of Toronto; her husband is Clayton 
Glyn, J. P., of Durrington House: and 
Sheering Hall, Essex. 
* * * 
The cover portrait this month presents 
Mr. Robert Hichens, whose “Garden of 
Allah” is one of the best of re- 


The Auth 
of “The i cently published novels. Mr, 
Garden of Hichens was born at Speld- 
Ash” hurst, Kent, in 1864. He is 


the son of a clergyman, and was educated 
at Clifton College. It was his intention 
to become a musician, and to this end he 
studied music in Bristol and London, but 
abandoned it to take up literary work. 
Americans first knew him through “Fe- 
lix,” an unpleasant study which yet show- 
ed that here was an author determined 
to write of things as they are rather than 
as they should be. “The Woman with 
the Fan” followed, a subtle study in femi- 
nine psychology, but here again one felt 
the shock of crude realism, forcefully pre- 
sented. “The Garden of Allah” came like 
a treat in the artistic, and through it one 
begins to recognize in Mr. Hichens a 
superior worker in the novelistic field. 
In connection with this latest book it is 
interesting to know that the author visited 
the Trappist Monastery in Algeria, and 
from there drew much of his inspiration. 
It provided him with that atmosphere 
which makes “The Garden of Allah” the 
remarkable work that it is. 


“Harper’s Magazine” 
by Booth Tarkington. 


has a new serial 
The title is “The 


Conquest of Canaan,” and 
A New some who have read it in 
Tarkington = manuscript claim that it is the 
Story 


best thing which ‘Mr. Tarking- 
ton has done. It will have to be good to 
please better than did “The Gentleman 
from Indiana” and “Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
OK a XK 
The latest of our younger group of 


writers to enter the political field is Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, author of 





—* “Her Infinite Variety” and 
<a “The Happy Average.” Ru- 


mor has it that Mr. Whitlock, 
under the protective friendship of Tom L. 
Johnson, is being boomed for the guber- 
natorial chair of Ohio. Mr. Whitlock is 
a resident of Toledo. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL. D. 


Professor Haeckel is not only one of 
the first of living biologists, but he is al- 
Wonders most the last representative of 
of Life the Monistic theory, which 
Ernst twenty-five years ago seemed 
Haeckel certain to make the thought of 
the modern world its own. In “The Rid- 
dle of the Universe” he endeavored to 
show that the only explanation possible 
was one of continuous unconscious force. 
He now seeks to demonstrate that the 
entire framework of life can and must 
be traced back to physical and chemical 
beginnings. Experimentally this cannot 


be proved. Professor Haeckel frankly de- 
clares his belief that life began under 
physical conditions so different from those 
now existing that the complement of the 
first production of life can never be re- 
peated. 


He comes to his task with a complete 
and unusual knowledge. He was seventy 
last February. It is half a century since 
he published his first paper on some fields 
of lower life, the protista and the radi- 
ates, etc., which he has made his own. No 
man has examined more material in this 
field, written upon it more lucidly, or more 
completely mastered its conditions. His 
works on travel combine the precision of 
the naturalist with the enthusiasm of the 
poet. Unlike many scientific men, he has 
a human sympathy and power of stimu- 
lating intellectual life in others, which has 
made him one of the best-loved teachers 
in modern times. He has in “Wonders 
of Life’ (Harper’s) endeavored in a sin- 
gle, compact, but closely written volume, 
to describe the problem of life, to define 
its manifestations, to analyze its functions 
and to demonstrate with an amazing and 
unsparing assemblage of facts and a close 
logical development, the successive steps 
by which every manifestation of human 
life from its germ to its highest develop- 
ment in intellect and in morals can be 
drawn step by step through all the links of 
physical and chemical changes. 


The one loophole is that, having gone 
back to the original contact of atom with 
atom, as the basis of all life, he has both 
the intelligence and the candor to see that 
this cannot be explained without assum- 
ing that the molecule or its complement 
parts the atom has a vital “sensation” 
which implants in it a “spirituai”’ (the 
term is Haeckel’s) sense and desire for 
the unions out of which come, first the 
combinations of chemistry and later the 
development of life. If this difficulty be 
admitted, and this hypothesis is needed, 
his whole attempt falls to the ground, for 
it requires the assertion and assumption 
of a force independent of matter as it 
rests in test tube and balance. If such an 
assumption has to be made at all, it is all 
one whether it be made at the appearance 
of the first atom or after the spiritual life 
of the most highly developed man. In 
either case the universe has something in 
it more than matter, even on the admission 
of the “materialistic Pope of Jena.” It is 
inevitable that a work like Professor 
Haeckel’s should be timely only at the 
time it is issued. In the interval between 
its publication in German and its trans- 
lation in this country, the entire field of 
radium forces has been discovered, gravely 
changing many statements in this very 
book, but, unlike most such works, par- 
ticularly by men of the type of Herbert 
Spencer, “The Wonders of Life” rests 
on a minute and exhaustive knowledge, 
coming from close individual study of the 
scientific knowledge, whether one agrees 
or not with Haeckel, nothing that he says 
is borrowed. 

* ok K 

Seven centuries from the Council of 
Jerusalem, to the council of Toledo, were 
The Holy needed before the Church had 
stated fully expressed its creed and 
EliasHeary faith upon the Holy Spirit. It 
ohnson ° 
D.D.,LL.D. has remained the least defined 
and the most vital of all Christian beliefs. 
No tenet has had a more profound effect 
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upon the development of the Church. 
None more completely différerices it, also, 
from every other creed. There are many 
incarnations and innumerable divine de- 
scents, but nowhere else is there a Holy 
Ghost. Professor Johnson, for many 
years one of the leading theologists of the 
Baptist communion, holding a chair at 
Crozer Theological Seminary, has ad- 
dressed himself to the double task of dis- 
criminating between existing beliefs and 
adjusting the recent explanation of the 
work and working of the Third Person of 
the Trinity to modern Hermeneutics and 
current metaphysics. The task is difficult. 
No one is probably better aware than the 
author how impossible and impracticable 
are the minute definitions unhesitatingly 
attempted by men less reverent and less 
experienced. At more than one point,—in 
particular in the failure to see the neces- 
sary philosophic basis upon which rests 
the development of the dualism of the 
past as expressed in the dogma of the 
Third Person, rests,—this work fails fully 
to grasp the conscious evolution of this 
supreme truth of the spiritual world, but 
it presents an intelligent exposition of its 
scriptural basis and a careful analysis of 
various attempts by logicians like Ritschl 
or mystics of the Keswick schoo] to es- 
cape on one side or the other from the 
sanity of a doctrine less understood, much 
disregarded and more final and funda- 
mental than any other in Christianity. 
(Griffith & Rowland Press.) 


* ok 


Mr. Warwick, ex-Mayor of Philadel- 
phia, has written one of those useful works 


Mirabeau which > diffuses acquaintance 
_ with history without increasing 

Charles P 

Pranklin a minute knowledge of past 

Warwick 


affairs, in a readable volume 
on “Mirabeau”’ (Lippincott’s), composed 
with enthusiasm, a style sometimes florid, 
but effective and possessing perspective. 
It has the qualities and limitations of an 
effective platform speech. A quarter of 
its pages drawn from familiar sources re- 
views the causes which preceded the 
French revolution, expressed in the epi- 
grams of discoursive and concoursive fact 
which Taine has made familiar. Accept- 
ing the familiar view that the French revo- 
lution was solely due to the evils of the 
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paSt, instead of the saner theory that it 
was also the product of the advance of 
the present (though perhaps the best sum- 
mary of all is Bismarck’s, that in the 
French revolution the tiger ate his keeper, 
and found the meal did not agree with 
him), this volume describes, rather than 
narrates, Mirabeau’s life, almost wholly 
on his public side. His prodigious lack 
of a moral balance which affronted a day 
not over-nice, and was the true cause of 
his failure, is scarcely touched upon. 
Written by a man apt in moving men by 
speech, the pages lay constant stress on 
Mirabeau as a speaker. It is his one great 
claim to the memory of men. The agree- 
ment by which he sold himself to the 
crown is somewhat slighted. 


Nor is his real position made clear. 
-Mirabeau had the mind of a statesman, 
but neither the statesman’s skill nor the 
will of a ruler of men. He was always 
right in his speeches. He was nearly al- 
ways wrong in his acts. Applause he could 
command, but a majority he could not 
control in the assembly, and, while his ad- 
vice to the King was wise, he was without 
that mingled power of dominance or per- 
suasion needed if advice is not only to be 
given, but taken. The result is that when 
there was something to be said Mirabeau 
was always conspicuous. When there was 
something to be done, he was as inevitably 
swept aside. 

Mr. Warwick’s volume is full of the 
dramatic aspects of his life. Those who 
desire every detail will turn to the long 
series of volumes issued by Louis de 
Lomenie and his son Charles. Albert 
Stern’s closely written biography, per- 
haps the first which gave the man as he 
really was, or A. Meziere’s Vie de Mira- 
beau. No man has been more completely 
published than Mirabeau. Blanchard’s 
edition of his works has ten volumes and 
four more are needed to. give all. 
Lomenie’s work ffills five volumes 
(1879-91) and Stern’s Leben, two vol- 
umes, 1889. E. Rousse (1891) and Mez- 
ieres (1892) have each contributed a vol- 
ume. Earlier, the first full life appeared 
in 1824, “Mirabeau, Memoirs sur sa vie 
Litteraire et Privee,” four volumes, and 
Dumont, 1832; Duval, 1832; Hugo, 1834; 
Schneidewin, 1831; Reynald, 1873; Pilar, 
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1874, and Auland, 1882, have each issued 
a volume. Bacourt filled four volumes with 
his correspondence with Comte de la 
Marck, 1851, and Lucas de Montigny 
eight with “Memoirs” which cover every 
phase and leave us many more volumes 
of letters published separately. His very 
physician, Cabanis, gave a book to his 
last illness, 1791. In English a life “Mira- 
beau, a Life History,” 1848, first appeared, 
but the best summary of his life is the 
very admirable and balanced account 
issued by P. F. Willert, 1898, while his 
relation to the French revolution has been 
summarized by H. Von Holst in the 
“French Revolution Tested by Mirabeau’s 
Career,” 1895. H. Morse Stephens has 
summed him in his careful study of the 
French Revolution (1886-91) and has 
given an admirable collection of his 
speeches, in his “Speeches of the Orators 
of the French Revolution,” 1892. Pro- 
fessor F. Morrow Fling of Nebraska Uni- 
versity has made Mirabeau the subject of 
studies minute and exhaustive which have 
appeared in the American Historical So- 
ciety’s yearly volume and elsewhere. 


*x* x * 


A graduate of St. Louis University, for 
two years a teacher in Sanscrit, at Bryn 


Shelburne Mawr, in various ways more 


Essays in sympathy with Southern 
PaulEimre © than with Northern sentiment, 
More Mr. More has been for some 


years doing literary reviews on the New 
York “Evening Post.” Having laid the 
foundation of an accurate and equipped 
intellection by his study of Sanscrit and 
patient attention to the Greek of Aschy- 
los, he has for the last dozen years writ- 
ten seridus criticism. Under the title 
“Shelburne Essays” (Putnam) he has 
brought together eleven’ studies in 
which, as is the way of the critic, he has 
by way of expressing his opinion about 
other people, written his own at large. 
By the time a man has had his say about 
Thoreau and Hawthorne, Emerson and 
Carlyle, Poe and Symons, verse, Irish 
epic, Tolstoy, and religion, he has boxed 
the compass by which he sails and de- 
cided the bearing which he will select dur- 
ing his trick at the wheel. Penetration 
there is in these essays, and the wider 
horizon of assured knowledge. Where 
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the personal note has intruded it is self- 
conscious, and a man who gives a page 
and a half to his sensations at hearing a 
wood thrush either for him “rarely pipes 
the mounted thrush” or his emotional 
life is of a sort which prefers publicity 
and murmurs in its shallows. Assurance 
there is in every line of this work, such 
assurance as rarely survives when a man 
is forty-one, for in the first half of a 
man’s life he finds out what fools other 
men are, and in the other half what a fool 
he is himself. This volume, with these 
limitations, is an addition to the small 
body of trained criticism—so small that 
there is perhaps nothing in which Amer- 
ican intellectual life is so badly off as in 
its lack of more critics like Mr. Paul El- 
mer More. 
* * K 

The medieval town series is of very 
varying value, “Venice” (J. M. Dent & 
Co.) is compilation. Nelly 


Veni : - : 
atest Erichsen has illustrated it 

By Thomas with agreeable little pen and 
ey 


inks, but the book itself is an- 
nals rather than history. 
ok * aK 


“The grand object of all travel,” said 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, “is to see the shores 
of the Mediterranean.” This is 
_as true as Dr. Johnson’s other 
a pertinent remark upon travel, 
D.E.Lorenz “that the best prospect in the 
world is improved by a good inn in the 
foreground,” The one complete and sat- 
isfactory guide of the Mediterranean, is 
Murray’s in three volumes, but this is 
rather a yachtsman’s than a traveller’s 
guide. It deals too much with the port 
and too little with the hinterland. A sin- 
gle volume was greatly needed to supply 
the want of those on the round of the 
Mediterranean in the tours increasing 
every year, Without a more. minute ex- 
amination than is practicable, it is not 
possible to say whether this work is in all 
respects accurate. It is well put together. 
The brief bibliographies are practical, 
flecked with occasional misprints. Their 
value would be greatly increased if the 
price of each book was mentioned. A 
rapid examination shows that little is 
omitted and that the facts come down to 
within the date of publication. In each 
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place enough is given of history and sta- 
tistic as well as of description. The ar- 
rangement of a guidebook is eschewed— 
a mistake. The guidebook, like the dic- 
tionary, has reached its present form after 
testing every other method. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co.) 

Having stayed out of church, Mr. Shaw 
has opinions on the subject—the opinions 
of the inexperienced. But Mr. 
Shaw is interesting because 
there is no subject on which 
he has accurate knowledge, 
and on none of which he has not accurate 
speech. His sentences are a joy, even 
when his sentiments are a curse. His one 
addition to the much overdone business 
of staying away from church—this is the 
real subject of his essay—is that the 
Church represents a real need of man 
which the men who manage it have missed 
supplying. (Brentano’s.) 


On going to 
Church 


By G. Ber- 
nard Shaw 


*x* * * 


The chief danger to the simple life at 
present is that it is being so much written 
The Culture of about that it is in grave peril 

mplicity of going into fits like kittens 
Malcoim when they are too much han- 
McLeod dled. Taking Pastor Wag- 
ner’s book as a text, Mr. McLeod, the 
author of “Heavenly Harmonies”—au- 
thors are known by the titles they make 
—has written fifteen variations on “sim- 
plicity” in its various relations,—preach- 
ing, extravagance, happiness, solitude, 
spiritual, the home, et al. Mr. McLeod 
writes with all the sincerity of the multi- 


plication table. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


*x* * * 


Mr. Adams is a young professor at 
Madison, Wis., in political economy in the 
Labor department headed by Profes- 

ne sor Richard T. Ely, who edits 
Bip Adams, the series in which this book 
Sumoer, A.B. appears. Miss Sumner is still 
a Fellow in the University of Wisconsin. 
“Labor Problems (Macmillan) is Semi- 
nat work, from the Ely standpoint, which 
is perpetually assuming that matters with 
reference to labor are, on the whole, going 
from bad to worse. A compilation is made 
in this volume by Miss Sumner on women 
and child labor, emigration, sweating, pov- 
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erty, profit sharing, co-operation and in- 
dustrial education ; and on strikes, unions, 
labor arbitration, labor laws, and the ma- 
terial progress of laboring men, by Mr. 
Adams. One has taken the work which 
can be gathered by simple research, and 
the other taken the problems which call 
for more mature judgment. Bibliogra- 
phies accompany each article. The sum- 
mary is admirably done, so far as cover- 
ing existing literature is concerned. The 
book is precisely suited to furnish on the 
present condition of the problem the run- 
ning information needed by those ser- 
iously interested in its solution. While 
its drift and tendency do not recognize 
the advance, it is far removed from the 
books which perpetually assume that 
everything which “labor” lacks has been 
stolen by someone else. An appendix 
summarizes existing labor laws, and, as 
with such compilations, has instantly been 
post-dated while the book was in progress 
by the legislation of the passing Spring. 
Manual, rather than treatise. Many care- 
fully compiled tables appear, certain to be 
useful for reference. For popular read- 
ing the book is unsuited. 
* * * 


Mr. Brownell has given a sixth of his 
space to a general discussion of photog- 
Photography raphy, better presented else- 
| + where. These four chapters 
Naturalist = out of the way, the remainder 
L.W.Brownell has the best directions of the 
photography of natural objects which has 
yet appeared. The telephotographic lens 
in particular has a full and careful ex- 
planation, with details of the utmost 
value. The discussion is less technical 
than that of Thomas L. Dallmire, but for 
the ordinary photographer, most useful. 
All varieties of field photography for big 
game, birds, insects, fish and plants are 
discussed. Less incident and anecdote 
are here than in R. A. Kerton’s “Wild 
Life at Home,” or “With Nature and a 
Camera,” or in the two books by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Walliham.. Mr. Brownell 
sometimes assumes too much knowledge. 
In this respect Mr. W. E. Carlin’s 
“Sportsman and Naturalist” is often a 
better manual. It certainly has more 
suggestions. Mr. Brownell has appar- 
ently written without complete knowledge 
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of the literature on the subject, nor does 
he always indicate what notation he is 
employing, but his volume is a good all- 
around discussion of a subject of increas- 
ing interest and widening use. It would 
have been well in speaking of the portable 
bag if he had laid stress upon the neces- 
sity of using both red and yellow cloth 
for field work, nor does he apparently 
understand the necessity in very hot 
countries of keeping plates as far as pos- 
sible out of the heat. Something might 
also well be said as to the rapidity with 
which paper films deteriorate. For long 
trips, with all its weight, below the lati- 
ture of 30 degrees N. glass is the one 
wholly satisfactory medium. 


An artist has a great advantage in writ- 
ing about art with which he is in sympathy, 
because he adds knowledge to 
his interpretation and an almost 
equal disadvantage in being 
unable to detach himself from 
the personal sympathy he has for his own 
class of work, just as few poets have been 
good critics and few men with a marked 
stvle have been able to appreciate a 
diverse gift. For a quarter of a century 
Mr. Cox has been an artist from whom 
each year great things were expected the 
next. He has done work which has won 
a general recognition, whether in land- 
scape or the figure, but no man can give 
himself to teaching and maintain his work 
as an artist at its full level where teaching 
costs the labor which it does in this coun- 
try. In twenty years, he has contributed 
to the “Nation” and other periodicals arti- 
cles upon artists which he has collected in 
this volume. Where the artist appeals to 
him, as for instance Veronese, early Ital- 
ian sculpture, Franz Hals, and Meissonier, 
his work penetrates to the core. It is 
odd, however, how differently he treats 
men much alike—Franz Hals, and John 
S. Sargent. Though Mr. Cox compares 
him to the other great with which he is 
constantly associated, in his own discussion 
of Whistler, he felicitously points out how 
far apart Velazquez and the American are. 
On the other hand, when Mr. Cox takes 
up men with whom temperamentally he 
has no sympathy, like Michael Angelo and 
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Puvis De Chavannes Mr. Cox’s love for 
the work of the craftsman prevents him 
from appreciating at its full worth the 
capacity of the artist to produce his full 
effect independent of craftsmanship 
exactly as great poets are perpetually dis- 
regarding grammar. 

At points his criticism is most illumi- 
nating, as when he sees in Perugino his 
quality in landscape, notes that the early 
sculptors of the Italian renaissance cre- 
ated their effort by a capacity for restraint 
in their relief, or when, in comprehensive 
chapters, he groups the Venetian painters 
and modern painting. Baudry in partic- 
ular has much sympathetic treatment and 
one sees how remarkable an artist was lost 
by his death and how inevitable were the 
limitations which encompassed a man with 
a genius for composition and not much 
with which to express through this me- 
dium. So in Whistler, Mr. Cox is fanci- 
ful, seeing in him an attempt to treat 
painting as if it were music because in his 
own work Mr. Cox never sees the thing 
as Whistler saw it. Above all, and this 
is the great advantage of the book, hay- 
ing taught much, Mr. Cox understands 
exactly how to express a thing so as to 
make it intelligible to those of limited ex- 
perience, and the book may be heartily 
recommended to those who are anxious 
to improve the intelligence with which 
they admire or to admire with intelli- 
gence, into which last class most young 
students fall. (Fox, Duffield & Co.) 


ok kK * 


Recorded and classified credit is an 
American invention. It is one of the many 
TheCreait POints at which the mystery of 
Man business and government has 
By E. St. been made sound in American 
ElmoLewis life by making it public. Mr. 
Lewis, who comes to his work with the 
professional training of the accountant and 
the education due to his editing the “Busi- 
ness Man’s Magazine,” has put into this 
volume an account of the methods by 
which a man’s credit.is learned and a rec- 
ord kept of his condition. While intended 
for a particular class, its explanations of 
the use of various forms of cards and 
blanks will be valuable to many outside of 
the immediate purpose. (The Book- 
keeper Publishing Co.) 


What the World Reads 


K. Bright 


Norma 


By 


“We must read what the world reads at the moment.’—Dr. Johnson. 


advertised; there are books which 

give rise to a steady stream of gos- 
sip; there are again books with drawing 
titles ; and to all of these we may add, the 
books that win their way through sheer 
merit. Into the category here outlined 
may be put the books of fiction, for 
in the present article we are con- 
cerned with those only, which the 
world reads and probably will read. For 
one to choose with any degree of accuracy 
those that will make the widest appeal, 
from out the hundreds of volumes issued, 
is difficult. Yet there are certain stories 
which come with each month, concerning 
the success of which one may conjecture 
correctly or nearly so. For instance, Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice wrote “Mrs. Wiggs” 
and “Lovey Mary.” It is enough said; a 
multitude has waited from the time of the 
first announcement for “Sandy;”’ many, 
perhaps, have taken the trouble to read it 
serially. “Rose of the World,” “The 
Tyranny of the Dark” and “The Orchid” 
all have the names of popular authors to 
work upon; “After the Divorce” and “The 
Apple of Eden” have what the public 
seems to consider promising titles ; the lat- 
ter will attract attention because the hus- 
band of Katherine Cecil Thurston has 
written it. With regard to “The Golden 
Flood” and “The Indifference of Juliet,” 
the few who read first will pass the word 
along that here are two good stories, the 
one an unique tale of a Wall street mys- 
tery, the other a love story of delightful 
humor and charm. 


Sandy * 


HE Sandys make the bright spots in 

| life. The particular Sandy whose 
story Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice tells 

in her newest book is an irresistible mix- 
ture of native wit and mischief, and is, in 


4 ‘HERE are books that are widely 


“*SANDY. By Alice Hegan Rice, author of 
”Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” etc. II- 
lustrated. The Century Company. 


short, altogether lovable. This is not art 
that Mrs. Rice gives us, but it is life, life 
in its simpler aspects. There are no prob- 
lems, nor solutions for problems, but there 
is a happy optimism that diverts from 
the day’s strenuosities. 

Sandy, Irish by birth and exceedingly 
Irish by temperament, a little stowaway 
on a big American liner, wins his way 
to America and then into the hearts of 
some who become good friends, by his 
sunny smile and his frank, winning way. 
He goes to school and falls in love; one 
forgets the complications that arise before 
his happiness is consummate,—they form 
the sop which Mrs. Rice flings to the 
Cerebus, her reading public, avidious al- 
ways for emotion, however ‘slight and 
strained. 

There are a half dozen pretty scenes in 
“Sandy,” and through all an under sug- 
gestion of pathos, lightened by _ bright 
humor. One may add the volume, with a 
clear conscience, to the bundle of summer 
fiction. 


Rose of the World* 


Rosamond Gerardine paid the price of 
vanity and a distaste for looking the more 
sombre facts of life in the face. The day 
came when memory, in the nature of 
things, conquered, and then she rushed to 
the other extreme and abandoned herself 
to a contemplation of the saddest events 
in her history. 

The psychological element is strong in 
“Rose of the World.” It is essentially the 
story of a woman’s soul in its development 
through the storm and stress of a career 
that offered unique problems and situations 
still more extraordinary. The analysis has 
been made in the masterly manner custom- 
ary to the Castles, and the more serious 
side of the novel has been offset with a 
proper dash of melodrama (Agnes and 

*ROsE OF THE WorRLD. By Agnes and Eger- 


ton Castle, authors of “The Star Dreamer,” 
etc. Illustrated. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 





What the 


Egerton Castle have written too long not 
to know the tastes of those who read their 
stories) and a touch of comedy and the 
humorous, which give one to understand 
that, after all, many of a woman’s troubles 
are not to be taken too much to heart. 
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The Tyranny of the Dark* 


Mr. Garland has done many things bet- 
ter than this, and his admirers will prob- 
ably be the victims of a huge disappoint- 
ment when they discover the actual con- 
tent of “The Tyranny of the Dark.” The 


From “* Rose of the World” 


A Common Battered Tin Box but It Held Tragedy—More Than Tragedy 


The novel has numerous points of weak- 
ness and shows the aforesaid concessions 
in various instances, but the character of 
Aspasia is a masterpiece in diversion and 
a bit of the most appreciable originality ; 
while the whole tale moves with a convinc- 
ing degree of action and carries with it a 
certain dramatic force that makes intense 
interest a foregone conclusion. 


hoax spiritualist, the medium of the well 
comprehended seance, is a well-known 
character in life. Most of us have no time 
for these creatures. We may interest our- 
selves in theosophy to a slight extent and 
ponder on the problems offered by even 
the briefest contemplation of the life after 


*Tue TYRANNY OF THE DarK. By Hamlin 
Garland. Harper & Bros. 
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death, but spiritualism, attended with table 
moving and rappings, invisible piano play- 
ing, etc., finds its highest compliment most 
times in a jest. 

In Mr. Garland’s story the author has 
furnished a narrative of the events in the 
life of a girl in whom the qualities of me- 
diumship are discovered and fostered at 
an early age by a fanatic mother. Later 
she is made the tool of aspirants to fame, 
and the slavery thus established becomes 
a torment to her. <A young scientist falls 
in love with her, and he and an old Ger- 
man professor of Bacteriology investigate 
her case, discovering some very unexplain- 
able phases in her condition. The abnor- 
malities seem to disappear, however, at 
least to become tractable, with the removal 
of the chief influence tending to develop 
her powers, and with the simultaneous 
offer of marriage made her by the scientist. 

The author claims that the facts of the 
story are within his experience. Just 
what his own views on the subject are is 
not quite clear, as he has endeavored to 
obscure his own personality. There are 
numerous discussions of the possibilities 
and features of spiritualism throughout 
the course of the story, arid those who are 
interested in this department of psycho- 
logical study may find these full of ideas. 


The Orchid* 


A tale by no means pleasant is this new 
one offered by Judge Grant. Sometimes 
during the course of perusal one is con- 
vinced that the satire is but for the sake 
of satire. Indeed, masterly satirist 
though Mr. Grant is, this is almost a bur- 
lesque, and fails in just the degree in 
which delicate irony is sacrificed to open 
travesty. 

The orchid is a woman, daintily reared 
and avidious for the luxuries that a life 
of wealth and that only, can procure her. 
She marries a man, commonplace but rich, 
and has a child. But she is your modern 
woman, who, given a setting of splendor, 
finds herself possessed of that inconve- 
nient attribute, a soul, and to the needs of 
this soul, as history has it, another than 
her husband must needs make the proper 





*THe ORCHID. By Robert Grant, author of 
“The Undercurrent,” etc. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 








News 





response. The woman and the second man 
are convinced of the interposition and 
mockery of fate ; the onlooker is skeptical. 
In the case of the orchid, the woman sells 
her child to her first husband to obtain 
the money with which to enjoy the com- 
pany of the man who becomes her second 
husband. This is bald; we give Judge 
Grant credit for putting it more artistically. 
But the facts are the same, and one does 
not necessarily feel better after having 
contemplated them. 


After the Divorce* 


Again the subject of divorce and remar- 
riage. This is in Sardinia, where a wom- 
an, whose husband has been condemned to 
a certain term of imprisonment, can, ac- 
cording to the law, obtain a divorce and 
marry again. The tale told by Signora 
Deledda, one of the most important of 
Italy’s modern contemporary novelists, 
and a woman of marked talent, is a sad 
one and by no means delectable. The 
pictures are frequently sordid, and always 
pitiful. 

A girl’s husband is convicted of murder 
and sentenced to a long imprisonment. Pre- 
vailed upon by a self-seeking mother, she 
marries a former suitor, a drunkard and a 
brute, with a miserly mother. Hard work 
and unhappiness ensue, and when the first 
husband is released and returns, she ac- 
cepts his love. Tragedy is everywhere, 
and all the horrors of a poverty, unlight- 
ened by any intellectual compensation. 
Yet the work is admirably done, the im- 
pression desired is conveyed, and one is 
made to feel the emotions that the author, 
no doubt, intended should be felt. 


The Apple of Edent+ 


Mr. Thurston sounds human nature to 
a deeper depth than does his wife in her 
very popular stories. We doubt, however, 
if this deeper sounding will meet with as 
general acclaim. The problem propound- 
ed in “The Apple of Eden” is this—is the 
life of the celibate the highest type of life 


*AFTER THE Divorce. By Grazia Deledda. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

?THe AppLe or Even. By E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 






th 
th 





What the 


to which man can address himself? As 
far back as Genesis the question is an- 
swered: “It is not good that man should 
be alone.” 

Mr. Thurston has made 
kind, though he has at the same 
time, saved his readers from the sad 
spectacle of the priest who _ breaks 
his vows. The priest in “The Ap- 
ple of Eden” remains true to the Church, 
but he comes to a realization of the fact 
that the life is against the canons of nature. 
As he said, “The sacrament of marriage 
was ordained by God; the vow of celibacy 
was ordained by man.” Father Michael 
loved, but he remained a priest. He 
thought that the right thing to do when he 
came to see the truth—too late. All may 
not agree with the wisdom of the conclu- 
sion, yet so sincerely written is the whole 
book that one feels a power of conviction 
behind each episode. 


reply in 


The Golden Flood* 


Even Wall street is not proof against 
the invasions of the imagination. Mr. 
Le Fevre tries to show what happens when 
the Wall street gods become imaginative. 
A young man deposited in a certain bank, 
one United States Assay Office check each 
week. The first sum was $50,000; the last 
was $11,000,000. The richest man and 
the bank’s president were wild with fear. 
Where did the man get the money? They 
could trace it to no mine; yet it was bul- 
lion which he was selling to the Govern- 
ment. He wasa chemist. Was he making 





*Tue GoLpen FLoop. By Edwin Le Fevre. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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it? No conjecture, no theory was too ex- 
traordinary. The agitation developed a 
panic in which the young man made a neat 
little sum. Then he told his story. 

’ It is all very clever and very amusing. 
To reveal the methods of the young 
financier and his father-in-law would be 
a breach of courtesy towards the author. 


The Indifference of Juliet* 


This is a pleasant little tale of how a 
youth and maiden made a home with not 
too much money and a great deal of. love. 
The picture is an ideal one—we could not 
find its counterpart in real life, we fear, 
though the hope that it may inspire some 
of the women who read it, and the men, 
too, if any of them do read it, a procedure 
that will do them no harm, is the best that 
we can wish for it. Juliet would not marry 
Tony because she was used to the lux- 
uries that money buys and, though of ex- 
cellent family, Tony could not promise her 
these. And he would not have her bring 
anything of her own into the home that he 
made for her. So Tony tried strategy. 
He pretended to be engaged to a girl out 
in California, and he asked Juliet to help 
him prepare the little home for her. Juliet 
did it beautifully, but at the last moment 
her courage gave way, and it was a happy 
fortune that Tony could confess to her 
that it was all a ruse. So they married 
and lived happily ever after, which is a 
much better ending than marrying and 
having to be divorced in order to marry 
again, this time the right person—perhaps. 

*THE INDIFFERENCE OF JULIET. By Grace 
Richmond. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


California 


HE called the world to her bright hoard, 
And men flocked there with wondering eyes, 
To find—the garden of the Lord 
And build their homes in Paradise! 


WASHINGTON Van DusEN. 











Dramatic Biography 


Reviewed by George Edward Roth 


\ \ 7 HILE the brilliant swordplay be- 
tween realists and romanticists 
for the centre of the stage still 
holds the boards as a most entrancing 
spectacle, it will be safer for a dramatic 
critic to write about the dramatists of to- 
day than about the drama. The former, 
at least, offers a broader objective study 
of recent dramatic production. The en- 
during quality of modern plays as litera- 
ture need not be too searchingly dis- 
cussed. Two works of this biographical 
type have just issued from the press. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., in “Dramatists 
of To-day,”* presents a general, informal 
study of seven playwrights. In ‘“Icono- 
clasts,’} it would seem that Mr. James 
Huneker offers briefs for the least under- 
stood, though often none the less irritat- 
ing to us, of continental dramatists, and 
the enigmatical Celtic Bernard Shaw. 

Dr. Hale, in a brief chapter on critical 
standards, lays aside his academic robe, 
and gives as the refreshing keynote of his 
volume the opinion that current criticism 
need be concerned only with “something 
in the way of ideas,” not with “anything 
definite in the way of a system.” The 
following discussion, beginning with Ros- 
tand and ending with Maeterlinck, is per- 
fectly frank, individual, and therefore 
stimulating. The author’s deep conviction 
that a knowledge of the dramatist’s de- 
veloping personality is essential to a 
clear interpretation of his works, makes 
the two papers on Hauptmann and Mae- 
terlinck especially clarifying, as it shat- 
ters the extreme reasoning of the symbol- 
ist-hunters. 

Some very good things are said in 
this volume. Mr. Shaw is called a “neo- 
realist.” And ‘“neo-realism,” says Dr. 
Hale, “is merely the presentation of the 
ultimate facts of life in any way you like.” 
“Mr. Pinero,” the author remarks, “is not 
a thinker, a moralist nor a philosopher. 





*DRAMATISTS OF To-DAY. By Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Jr. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

t+Iconociasts, A Boox oF Dramatists. By 
James Huneker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 


Nor does he appear to think that he is.” 
“Mr. Pinero seems content to write 
plays.” This is perfectly fair to the dra- 
matist, for the writer adds that the plays, 
for the moment, are “remarkably good 
ones.” 

“Iconoclasts” is a book well worth read- 
ing. ‘Though twice the size of Dr. Hale’s 
work, the volume shows Mr. Huneker 
so close to the dramatists he portrays, so 
penetrating in his analysis of motives, 
characters and situations, so thoroughly 
a master of language, so illuminating and 
vivacious in treatment, that the pleasure 
in reading is never rudely interrupted, 
even when the author boldly challenges 
our personal judgment. The style is in- 
cisive, yet excellently modulated, and 
only occasionally errs in a forceless in- 
verted sentence structure. 

Mr. Huneker is not an Ibsenite. He is 
something more, and something less. He 
is Ibsenitized—without any apology for 
the term. Ina discussion of twelve dra- 
matists over one quarter of the book is 
devoted to a review, and a personal cham- 
pioning of Ibsen’s art. He calls Ibsen the 
“tense-lipped old humorist of Norway,” 
and throws out the gauntlet “we believe 
that he is the greatest humorist, as well 
as dramatist, of the nineteenth century.” 
Ibsen’s life maxim, “Be what you are”’— 
“All or nothing,” to the writer, completely 
justifies the dramatic greatness of “When 
We Dead Rise Again,” just as it does 
“The Master Builder” or “John Gabriel 
Borkman.” 

The historical treatment of the phases 
of Ibsen’s career, classified as_ the 
national-fomantic, the historical, and the 
social dramas of revolt, is very helpful. 
The author denies that Ibsen is a realist. 
He claims the Norwegian rather as the 
greatest psychological dramatist of the 
day, and laughs at the current impression 
that Ibsen is the champion of the New 
Woman. 

With Ibsen as the starting point, the 
writer takes up the consideration of 
minor continental iconoclasts, such as the 
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Recent 


mad Swede, August Strindberg, the more 
local Frenchman, Henry Becque, dramatist 
of manners, and Paul Hervieu, “master- 
psychologist of the French stage,” and 
the rising Italian star, D’Annunzio, with 
whom he associates the splendid stage 
achievements of Eleanora Duse. Suder- 
mann is considered mainly as the dramat- 
ist of social satire, and Hauptmann as the 
greater genius of soul-symbols. As for 
the “Belgian mystic, moralist and play- 
wright,” Maeterlinck, he receives, after 


Recent 


LINTON SCOLLARD has ere this 
.. proven his allegiance to Keats. 
in his soft luxury of phrase, his 
affectionate revery upon visible beauty 
and his echoes of Greek sentiment, he 
shows his careful study of Keats. “Odes 
and Elegies,”* is his latest volume, a 
handsome quarto in a hundred auto- 
graphed copies. His poem, “On a Copy 
of Keats’ Endymion” yields this memorial 
passage,— 
But ah, what mournful memories are mine, 
Song-wakened at this lavish summer-tide! 
Can I forget that sombre cypress line 
By old Rome’s ruined wall, 
The lonely grave that alien grasses hide, 
The deep, pathetic silence shrouding all? 
Who would forget? 


* * -% 


“Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow’ is 
a book that brings grief with its music 
to those who know that its author, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, .is in rapidly declining 
health. Here are songs of pathos and of 
quaint humor, in the vein that has en- 
deared their author to a large reading pub- 
lic. While the majority, perhaps, care 
rather for Dunbar’s dialect verses, the au- 
thor’s own liking is for his more serious 
and truly poetic vein, as in such a lyric 
bit as this,— 


A MUSICAL. 


Outside the rain upon the street, 

The sky all grim of hue, 
Inside, the music painful sweet, 
And yet I heard but you. 


*OpES AND ExkciEs. By Clinton Scollard. 
George W. Browning, Clinton, N. Y. 

tLyrics oF SUNSHINE AND SHaDow. By 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Verse 809 
Ibsen, the most careful and sympathetic 
study. Unlike Dr. Hale, the author ac- 
cepts “Pelleas and Melisande” and 
“Monna Vanna” in the full spirit of sym- 
bolism. 

“The Quintessence of Shaw” must not 
be overlooked. It is one of the most de- 
lightfully reading chapters in the book, 
owing to the personal friendship between 
Mr. Shaw and the author. The manner 
in which he quips Shaw’s disavowal of 
seriousness is worthy of Shaw himself. 


Verse 


As is a thrilling violin, 
So is your voice to me; 

And still above the other strains 
It sang in ecstasy. 


* * * 


John White Chadwick’s “Later 
Poems’’* are the occasional versified mus- 
ings of a good and true man, but they are 
not notable as poetry, save here and there. 
Memorial sonnets and odes have been 
Mr. Chadwick’s favorite mode of digni- 
fied expression. Those upon William 
Henry Furness, Emerson, Whittier, Rob- 
ert Collier and Sherman Hoar are among 
the best in the book. The fearless 
preacher spoke out in the following son- 
net : 

THE Scant Suppty. 


“There was not enough of the last war to go 
round.” 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Lo, what a strange lament bursts from the 
lips 
Of our bold captain whom these piping times 
Of peace oppress with their monotonous 
rhymes 
Of wealth and ease! 
ships 
Hurling forth death; the foliage rank that 
drips 
With the hot blood of men; the hideous 
crimes 
Whereby 
climbs; 
No more the great hopes suffering vast eclipse! 


No more the embattled 


to honor sneaking treachery 


Mourn for the scant supply of foul disease, 
Of loathsome wounds that drain young life 
away, 
Of limbless bodies and perduring pain; 
Of —— mothers and of wives whose 
nees 


*LaTer Poems. By John White Chadwick. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Bend vainly unto God for those who stay 
So long and send no. word and come no 


more again! 
* 


“The reader feels behind this verse al- 
ways a brave and tender spirit, a soul 
which has at any rate ‘beat its music out,’ 
which will not compromise, which cannot 
lie, which is in love with the highest that 
it sees.” So wrote Stephen Phillips con- 
cerning the poems of Francis Coutts. Such 
praise from one himself an eminent poet 
leads the reader to expect choice things 
from Mr. Coutts’s new volume, “Musa 
Verticordia.”* Fresh imagination, a power 
of concision, and the prophet’s righteous 
indignation, are among his gifts. His 
sonnet on the author of “Festus” closes 
thus,— 


Send us another Bailey to devote 
His life to one high task! Men crawl the 


ground 


A Group of 


EW of the greater novelists of the 
day have been successful “short 


story” writers. They have, as a 
rule, sprung suddenly before the footlights 
of fame through a first great novel—not 
through the slower paths of tales, subtly 
flavored with a soupcon of mystery, and 
woven about with rapidly moving incident 
and local color. 

Even few of the great English novel- 
ists who have won renown have been writ- 
ers of short stories. Dickens, of course, 
whose “Sketches by Boz” first appeared in 
the evening edition of the “Morning 
Chronicle,” and later, in 1836-37, were re- 
published in two volumes, used many of 
these familiar characters in his later nov- 
els; but generally speaking, the tendency 
has steadily been towards condensing the 
story. The Arab in his early tales would 
sit in the public market place and relate 
one consecutive tale, of never-failing in- 
terest, over the space of one week. With 
Homer came a distinct shortening of the 
story—and so on to the present day, until 
the novel has now some 300 odd pages, 
where even a decade ago it had 500 or 
600, or even more. 








News 


For grains of gold; oh, send us one to dote 
On Nature and on God! To scorn “profound 

Knowledge of surfaces;” to dwell remote, 
Content with his own labour to be crowned. 


A ringing challenge is sounded to our 
silent poets in “Singers of the Century,”— 
Honour your office or relinquish verse; 
Better to dig potatoes than despise 
Your mission to bring messages to Man 
Of voices that his ears can else not hear, 
That cry aloud with blessing or with curse 
Along the lonely borderland that lies 
Where Science, Art, Religion overspan, 
And only poets venture without fear. 

“Glastonbury,” “Morwenstow,” the 
idyllic “Angling Days” recording dreamy 
hours by the Derwent, the Wye, and the 
Dove,—these and other poems are redo- 
lent of that musing, elegiac, exquisite 
mood that marks the choicer modern 
poets of the English school. 

J. R. H. 






Stories 


Short 


The present season brings an influx of 
“short stories,” of which numerous col- 
lections are well worth noting: 


The Troll Garden* 


Of the seven stories in “The Troll Gar- 
den,” all are built on the lasting founda- 
tion of a powerful motif. ‘The Marriage 
of Phzdra” is notably the strongest; but 
all merit attention. “Flavia and Her Art- 
ists”’—the opening story—is a broad psy- 
chic study of a class of artists, engaged in 
various pursuits, who, to the layman’s 
mind, talk a queer jargon and lead some- 
what freakish lives. ‘The Sculptor’s Fu- 
neral” is a mingling of pathos and bathos, 
inimitable, intangible; “The Garden 
Lodge” is a flowered tale of personal 
magnetism, allurement, and the inevitable 
result, which proves not disastrous, for 
milady “hath a fine will,” stronger than her 
sentimentality. 

This collection is of the kind one holds 
dear as a friend, to be picked up at idle 
moments and reread at random, until here 
and there a familiar word or phrase will 
quiet rasped nerves and bring peace to a 
troubled soul. 





““¥Musa Verticorpia. By Francis Coutts. 
John Lane. 


*Tue Trott GARDEN. By Willa Sibert 
Cather. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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A Group 


My Poor Relations* 


In Maarten Maartens’s stories of Dutch 
peasant life, the author has presented 
some of his best efforts. One of them is 
“In the Summer Christmas,” of which 
Mr. Maartens says, “‘it is an old story, for- 
gotten long ago, I think, in that quiet cor- 
ner of the world which saw it happen 
* * * because the soft voice of the 
teller must ever be to me the music of the 
tale. For me alone is this; why should I 
intrude it upon others? To them it will 
be a passing incident, paid for (a tenth 
part of a sixpence) sliced between two 
others, yawned over for five minutes, and 
forgot.” 

Mr. Maartens does himself and the 
story an injustice. It will not be yawned 
over, neither will it be instantly forgotten. 


Wooing of Salina Sue} 


The author of “The Second Wooing of 
Salina Sue” is a Southern woman who has 
made a close study of the foibles, follies 
and idiosyncrasies of the elusive colored 
race. The tales show evidence of keen ap- 
preciation of the complex conditions of the 
mind and brain of our dark-hued brother 
and sister, their contradictory actions, 
their absurd inconsistencies, and the in- 
explicable, inborn conceit of these chil- 
dren of darkness. 


Little Stories of Courtshipt 


Mrs. Cutting has reversed the usual 
order. She wrote “Little Stories of Mar- 
ried Life” first; she now offers “Little 
Stories of Courtship.” These evidence 
an equal familiarity. with the thorns which 
beset the feet of the unwary, the trivial 
misunderstandings, heartaches and bliss of 
those whom Cupid has called upon to join 
his ranks. 

The opening tale has a bit of plot and 
many characters of a familiar type. The 
second treats of a rather vacillating suitor ; 
the third is a study in ethics. When one 
loves, one forgives much. All the stories 
are readable, though somewhat imagina- 
tive and far-fetched. 








*My Poor ReEtatrons. By Maarten Maar- 
os, author of “Dorothea,” etc. D. Appleton 

Co. 

+TuEe SEconD Woornc oF SELINA SuE. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. Harper & Bros. 

tLirtLe Stories oF CourtsHip. By. Mary 
Stewart Cutting. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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Courtships of Men* 

Mr. Martin, author of “The Courtship 
of a Careful Man,” is a humorous writer. 
This may not be his ambition or intention. 
Indeed, he seems to take his characters 
rather seriously, but they are all of a type 
prone to arouse the risibilities of that 
scant number who have what might be 
termed a “perverted sense of humor.” 

For example, in “A Party at Madiera’s,” 
given in New York with much eclat, the 
immense gathering is in reality a coterie 
collected from Oshkosh to Bangor, all 
“personages” to be sure, and of conse- 
quence, but not New Yorkers. Mrs. Wil- 
son, for instance, upon commenting upon 
the guests with her host, with the freedom 
of old acquaintanceship, says feelingly: 
“But I am going to be buried in Worces- 
ter. I’d rather be buried in some perma- 
nent place.” 


Mr. Pennycook’s Boy} 

Dialect stories, it must be confessed, 
however well told, are not easy reading, 
and Mr. Bell’s are no exception to the 
general rule. Yet they are cleverly told. 
They all present some skilfully woven 
tale about some distinct motif. They are 
humorous at intervals, cumbrously so at 
times, but sympathetic always. 

Twelve Stories and a Dream? 

Mr. Wells is prolific. He has written 
not only short stories, but romances, nov- 
els and sociological essays as well. The 
twelve stories in the present volume are 
of varied theme and quality. The opening 
tale deals with a great inventor, albeit an 
inconceivable coward. Story II is of a 
Magic Shop, of too imaginative an order 
to reach any but a child who loves tales 
of the impossible. 

“The Valley of Spiders” is the sort of 
story one reads and wishes with all one’s 
heart people would not write—least of all 
print. Spiders may be interesting to those 
of a scientific turn of mind, who study 
them in the abstract, but it is not pleasant 
reading to be told that a man is pursued 
by spiders measuring a foot across. 


*THE CoURTSHIP OF A CAREFUL MAN AND 
A Few OTHER Covrtsuips. By E. S. Martin. 
Harper & Bros. 

+Mr. PENNYCOOK’s Boy. By J. J. Bell. Har- 
per & Bros. 

¢TweLve Stories anD A Dream. By H. G. 
Wells. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The remaining stories are couched in 
Mr. Wells’s usual manner, closing with 
“A Dream of Armageddon,” the gem of 
the collection. 

Fond Adventures* 

Perhaps Mr. Hewlett’s greatest suc- 
cesses were “Richard Yea-and-Nay,” and 
“The Queen’s Quair,” but he likewise has 
the rare gift of clothing the children of 
his fancy in the lighter garb of “short 
fiction.” His is a surpassing gift—his 
woof is woven into a tapestry, softly col- 
ored, brilliant in conception, and happy 
in effect. His characters stand boldly 
forth, from a background of carefully 
blended hues, and trend their way through 
perils, battles and sudden death, with a 
certainty born of many ages. 

There are but four short stories in this 
volume but they are all four of the same 
“stuff” which made up his larger suc- 
cesses :—‘‘The Heart’s Key,” a medizval 
story of love and its reward ; “Brazenhead 
the Great,’ a story of intrigue and 
churchly environment; “Buondelmonte’s 
Saga,” a pathetic tale of a mother’s ambi- 
tion, and “The Love Chase.” 


At Close Range?y 

Mr. Smith says, as a result of using his 
microscope, not only on the cutting of in- 
taglios, or the brushmarks of miniatures, 
but also on the emotions of human beings, 
that “at the bottom of every heart, cru- 
cible choked with life’s cinders, there can 
almost always be found a drop of gold.” 

This “drop of gold” glistens and radi- 
ates light through all the nine short stories 
in this collection. “A Night Out” is told 


*Fonp ADVENTURES. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Harper & Bros. 

tAtT Crose Rance. By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
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by a traveling man—a lecturer—immune 
to discomfort, and appreciatively alive to 
an oasis of comfort. He is a man of the 
nicest kind of humor. His laugh comes 
from his heart. He is the sort women 
love, children trust—men seek as a friend. 

“Simple Folk” is woven about a life- 
saving station. “Old Sunshine” holds 
tears and smiles, mostly tears. The clos- 
ing story, “A Pot of Jam,” is charming. 


The Club of Queer Trades* 


Rather a misnomer as to title is “The 
Club of Queer Trades,” for it is not until 
the close of the collection that one learns 
the meaning. Vocabulary, or even weird 
ideas, take a great artist to clothe them 
fittingly, and Mr. Chesterton has not the 
skill of Mr. Conan Doyle. These stories 
have vague, gray draperies, a la a Henry 
James conception. There is much talk— 
which gets nowhere. There is an occa- 
sional episode which finally reaches the 
bewildered reader, who has been wonder- 
ing, if she or he reads on—“what next?” 
The author says of “Basil” in the opening 
story: “Very few people knew anything 
of Basil; not because he was in the least 
unsociable, for if a man out of the street 
had walked into his rooms he would have 
kept him talking till morning. Few peo- 
ple knew him, because, like’ all poets, he 
could do without them; he welcomed a 
human face as he might welcome a sudden 
blend of color in a sunset; but he no 
more felt the need of going out to parties 
than he felt the need of altering the sun- 
set clouds.” 

Banal? But it expresses the entire tenor 
of these tales. B. J. RoTART. 


*Tue CLUB OF QuEER TRADES. By Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. Harper & Bros. 







Faith 


HAT then is faith? 
’*Tis to find in bitterness the sweet, 
To penetrate the shadows for the beam beyond; 


’Tis with spirit calm, adversity to greet, 


And well-resolved, each obstacle to meet. 


From Faith, contentment is not far, 
Its optimism lightly leaps each hindering bar. 








Smith. 
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Nature 


An Enticing Book* 


NE reader, just “dropping into” its 
() pages, became entirely oblivious of 

letters to be written and various 
other agenda; she read on and on till at 
one sitting she had read more than half 
through the book, of more than four hun- 
dred and twenty pages. The word “lore” 
in the title is a fascinating one, opening 
up, as it does, mental vistas in which the 
mind disports itself at ease. No deep, 
knotty problems to be solved, no subtle 
meanings to be penetrated—just some en- 
tertaining, gossipy talk about birds and 
their ways, the beliefs, legends, the super- 
stitions that have in the course of ages 
clustered about them. The author, well 
known from his historical studies, in this 
book aims to create an interest in birds 
by describing their homes and haunts, 
their times and seasons, their eggs and 
their nests, their notes and their food, 
their loves and their hates, their merry 
courtshins and their parental anxieties, and 
their still more imperious instincts of mi- 


‘ gration—to penetrate behind the graceful 


shape, the lissom movements, the beauti- 
ful mask of feathers, to the eager little 
life, vivid, atractive, mysterious, almost 
but not quite impenetrable, which under- 
lies them all. The sympathy with these 
bright little creatures, once aroused, he 
thinks, “will give a kind of sixth sense to 
its possessor, lending a fresh charm to 
every walk.” 

The birds which he describes most fully, 
the owl, the raven, the magpie, the rook, 
the jackdaw, the cuckoo and a few others, 
are those which “have had the most en- 
during influence on the thoughts, the 
hopes, the fears, and the outlookings of 
man.” The raven appears in literary his- 
tory as far back as the time of Cain. He 
it was who taught the first murderer to 
bury the body of his brother. He has a 
part in the recorded history and legends 
of the early Romans. He is the sacred 
bird of Odin; there are legends connect- 


*Brrp LiFe AND Birp Lore. By Bosworth 
Smith. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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ing him with Arthur and.Mount Badon, 
with the last long sleep of the great Em- 
peror Frederick Barbarossa. He appears 
in every other of Shakespeare’s dramas, in 
Dickens’ pages, in the most weird and 
eerie of Poe’s ballads. The raven has 
presaged every misfortune—and how 
many there have been—to the present 
royal House of Hapsburg. In the He- 
brew Bible, in the Koran, and in the 
legends of saints and martyrs, he is the 
friend and provider of the faithful. 

But want of space forbids more than 
to say that we are made acquainted with 
an old manor house and rectory, deep em- 
bowered in shade, the like of which exists 
not elsewhere than in England. It is with 
these as a centre that most of these stu- 
dies of “Bird Life and Bird Lore” con- 
nect themselves. M. L. 


Wasps—Social and Solitary* 


been popular for the last several 
years, and the book market has be- 
come well stocked with the life-stories of 
bears, wolves, birds, and even frogs. Most 
of these stories, while based upon actual 
facts, are filled in with much material from 


oy een 5s of all sorts of animals have 


the author’s imagination. In ‘Wasps, 
Social and Solitary,” by George W. and 
Elizabeth G. Peckham, we have stories of 
the lives of wasps, based upon observa- 
tion and experiment, which have, as John 
Burroughs says in his introduction to the 
book, “all the interest of a romance.”’ 

The Peckhams are reliable authorities ; 
they stand high as scientific investigators, 
and have written this delightful history 
of their studies of wasps in an untechni- 
cal form, so that their circle of readers 
may increase from the scientific to the gen- 
eral reading public. The book has the 
rare advantage of being a popular Nature 
book, and at the same time a reliable sci- 
entific reference book. 


By George 
Illustrated. 


*Wasps—SOcIAL AND SOLITARY. 
W. and Elizabeth G. Peckham. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











The Celibates’ Club* 


HIS is two books in one, containing 

“the united stories of The Bache- 

lors’ Club and The Old Maids’ 
Club.” The subject permits Mr. Zang- 
will to “hit off” with his customary clever 
satire modern fads of society and litera- 
ture. The Bachelors’ Club consists 
chiefly of artists, litterateurs and philoso- 
phers, each of whom finally marries or is 
discovered to have been secretly married 
during club membership. It takes twelve 
long chapters to effect the dissolution of 
the club, one chapter to each member. 
The Old Maids’ Club, on the other hand, 
exists to reject fair applicants, and goes 
into dissolution when its founder and 
sole member, Lillie Dulcimer, marries her 
old suitor and trusted Trier of club as- 
pirants, Lord Silverdale. 

Mr. Zangwill has selected a field of 
illimitable humor. The _ characteristic 
Zangwill dialectic, the Zangwill pun, and 
the Zangwill satire for the sake of satire, 
are the chief distinctions of the novel. 
Master of a style peculiarly his own, 
clever as always in the choice of word 
and idea, brilliant in suggestion, the author 
in this work has not only run the entire 
gamut of mirth and rollicking fun, but 
has incidentally exposed to folly many 
absurd shams and unmeaning convention- 
alities in life. 

The tale of the rise of the English 
Shakespeare, Fladpick, inimitable in exe- 
cution, is a merciless satire on a gullible 
literary public; while Dr. Fogson’s find- 
ing of his long preconceived, etherealized, 
and idealized love, Barbara, incarnate in 
a six months’ old baby, cannot be im- 
proved upon for an expression of the 
ludicrous in impractical, so-called scien- 
tific, but machine-made, philosophy. These 
are two of the most brilliant stories in the 
book. It takes more than six hundred 
pages for Mr. Zangwill to feel that he 
has done justice to his stock of humor— 
the reader is not considered. This is the 
chief fault in the work. The very pro- 
fusion of humor induces to ennui. The 





~ *THE Ceipates’ Cus. By I. Zangwill. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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numerous illustrations by George Hutch- 
inson, and. F. H. Townsend, are of uni- 
form excellence. G. E. R. 


Widdicombe* 

HIS novel of life in the west of Eng- 
land country gives to the reviewer 
somewhat the feeling of one look- 

ing at a landscape painting of singular 
beauty and strength of treatment, not 
precisely marred, yet at the least not en- 
hanced by the addition of figures to its 
foreground. If such a comment seems 
to imply futility to the novel as a whole, 
since there can be no other material save 
humanity for the novelist to work in, 
then must the figure be withdrawn as an 
unwarranted extremity of criticism; for 
it is undeniable that the characters have 
that sombre realism which is apparently 
inseparable, as Hardy himself has taught 
us, from a depiction of the local tempera- 
ment. Not only so, but the development 
of motives, the clash of evil and good, 
the grip of the individual with inevita- 
bility—all are portrayed with tragic di- 
rectness and dignity. Indeed, every chief 


character in the book; complex Sylphinie — 


herself, half spirit, half siren; her two 
lovers, Repath, sentimentalist, and Ish- 
mael; John Saxon, poet and socialist; 
Niy and Rosemary, children of passion 
and innocence—each one seems less. a 
personality than a battleground, a thea- 
tre for the conflict of world-old forces. 
Yet, notwithstanding, what must inevi- 
tably most draw the reader’s absorption is 
this misty west country itself, 
a land of many waters for half the year. The 
lap and swirl of the brown streams and the 
subtle gurgles of the peat-moss as the bog- 
cotton bows to the on-coming flow, fill the 
ear with a ceaseless murmur that is full of 
peace: in summer the slumberous whisper of 
the heath-bells sounds near the head of Widey 
water. : But while above the wind 
coming from the moors is keen and breathes 
of heather and peat, down below the tree roofs 
the air is heavy with the smell of moss and of 
fern, the sunlight richly golden, and the cas- 
cade of water, cool in the hottest summer days, 
so murmurously still that the hum of a strayed 
and belated bee is startling, like a sudden cry 
of alarm. ‘ 
*WippicomBE. By M. P. Wilcocks. John 
Lane. 
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This is the special excellence of “Wid- 
dicombe,” its atmosphere, not lightly to 
be come at in many seasons of “best sell- 
ers,’ and therefore to be gratefully’ ac- 
cepted. H, T. P. 


The Black Motor Car* 
E were led to expect by the ele- 

\ \ ments of strength that glimmered 

in “The Princess Thora” a far 
different work than is here before us in 
“The Black Motor Car.” The star-actor, 
a faithless husband and a malefactor in 
general, gains the hatred of a woman, his 
associate in-crime, by his refusal to elope 
with her; in turn he is betrayed by her 
and sent to prison for fifteen years. At 
the end of such time we are presented 
with an offensive type of mock-tragedian, 
nourishing a morbid desire for revenge 
on the woman who was the instrument 
of his well-earned punishment. 

During the fifteen years of inactive serv- 
ice in the world the man’s inventive talent 
is given full power, and a wonderfully con- 
ceived machine, “The Black Motor Car,” 
is the result. A search for the woman is 
begun, and she is discovered in the wife 
of an English Earl. Then follow a series 
of adventures that beggar the extravagant 
tales of Bagdad; burglaries and murders 
are but pastime to this knight of the noise- 
less machine. 

Fortunately for the reader, a common- 
place plot dwelt upon with a rather un- 
healthy interest is somewhat relieved by 
several breathless chases, that are really 
well described ; the excitement of the last 
race culminating in the melodramatic end- 
ing of motor and motorist in the quick- 
sands of Essex. M. J. Git. 


Art Thou the Manry 
HE scene of this tale is laid in 
Denver, in the heart of the tender- 
loin. Three women have been 
strangled. No one has paid the penalty 
of either crime. In each case, a man who 
‘ has attained reputation as a criminal 
lawyer has won a favorable verdict from 
the jury. Of great personal magnetism, 
austere, distant, but withal a most affec- 
tionate brother to the sister whom he 
~#*THe BLack Motor Car. By Harris Bur- 

land. Dillingham & Co. 
tArt THou THE Man? By 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Buy Berton. 
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adores, he is little understood and stands 
apart. 

His charge to the jury during the trial 
of one of the suspects is florid in its melo- 
dramatic method of describing the prob- 
able way in which the crime was commit- 
ted and the feelings of the murderer at the 
time. This strained dramatic strength is 
the only kind of strength that the book 
possesses. Yet so subtly is the mystery 
continued throughout the story, meshed 
about as it is with colorful descriptions of 
the gambling palaces, and the abode of 
those who seek shelter from the far-reach- 
ing arm of the law, that one nears the 
close before one learns the criminal. It 
is a work of the most engrossing interest. 

B. J. Rorarr. 


The Belted Seas* 

4 | ‘HE story of Captain Tom Bucking- 

ham and his voyages to Porto del 

Rey and other places, but mostly 
other places, will prove an invaluable aid 
in the treatment of melancholia; it will 
prove as stimulating to the mental palate 
after the long series of hypothetical and 
serious stories with which we have been 
deluged as a glass of mead after a dusty 
walk. Captain Tor is irrepressible, and 
his companions are more so; his friend 
Sadler especially. Sadler indulges in 
thoughts which might be called poetry, ac- 
cording to one’s idea of what may be con- 
sidered as constituting the poetic. Sailors 
as a class seem to be noted for their un- 
rivaled imagination, but Captain Tom has 
them all outclassed—and we cannot help 
asking the author the same question that 
Sadler asks in his “Prayer’”— 

Lord God of the motions 

Of lumberin’ oceans, 

There’s some of your notions 

Is handsome and free; 

But what in the brewin’ 

And sizzlin’ and stewin’ 

Did you think you was doin’ 

The time you done me? R. W. B. 


The Medal of Honort+t 
T has long been a recognized fact that 
General Charles King is writing too 
many books to write them well, and 
yet it is as well recognized that his books 
*Tue Bevtep Seas. By Arthur Colton. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

+THE MEDAL oF Honor. By General Charles 


King. Illustrated. The Hobart Co. 
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are popular and widely read. “The Medal 
of Honor,” General King’s newest story, 
will prove no exception to this rule. It 
is poorly written from many standpoints, 
but tells an interesting tale of army life 
which will be read. 

The story is placed in West Point, at an 
army post in Arizona, in a Western Col- 
lege town, a new departure for General 
King, and back again in West Point. 

Very little attention is given to charac- 


‘ter study in the book. There is the same 


brave hero, who seems to differ little from 
General King’s other heroes. The heroine, 
however, is not the captain’s daughter, and 
thus is interesting. General King writes, 
however, to tell his story, and he tells an 
interesting one in “The Medal of Honor.” 


Little Burr* 
“T ITTLE BURR,” except to a close 


student of history or to some 

Burr enthusiast, will scarcely be 
interesting. Having read “Blennerhas- 
sett” and “The Climax,” it was no’ sur- 
prise to find Mr. Pidgin continuing in the 
same highly eulogistic strain. As an ac- 
count of the Revolutionary War the story 
is incomplete, as a romance the hero is un- 
interesting, and although Mr. Pidgin is 
such a lover of Burr, he himself draws the 
picture as that of a self-opinionated, self- 
ish, egotistical young man, with no higher 
concern than his own ambition and the 
exploitation of his own opinions. From 
the part of the war which Mr. Pidgin de- 
scribes, and the part which Burr plays in 
it, it would seem as though that were the 
only part of the Revolution worth recount- 
ing, and Washington, Lafayette and the 
other generals were outclassed, and Burr, 
the greatest strategist, ungeneralized. 


The Black Barquet 


GRANDSON of Thornton Jenkins, 
A Rear-Admiral of the United States 
Navy, and kinsman to Sir Robert 
Jenkins, B. C. B., Vice-Admiral, Royal 
Navy, Captain Hains has been an intelli- 
gent and interesting writer of short sea 
tales. 
*LittLe Burr. By Charles Felton Pidgin, 
author of “Blennerhassett,” etc. The John 
Luce Co. 


+Tue Biack Bargue. By T. Jenkins Hains. 
Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co. 
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The present volume is his first attempt 
to write a consecutive novel, and it em- 
bodies in its pages descriptions of life 
aboard a pirateer, which are remarkable 
for their strength and realistic and thrill- 
ing in their coloring. The story is told 
in the first person by a man named Hey- 
wood, who is induced to seek a_ berth 
under false pretenses. He later finds that 
the frigate is a slaver and instead of being 
“First Officer,” as his papers designate, 
he is relegated to the guns. 

The interest of the story is augmented 
by the presence on board of the daughter 
of one of the owners of the pirate ship, 
and the gathering of the slaves is a de- 
scriptive bit full of vivid interest. The 
mutiny which finally breaks all bonds, the 
murderous melee which follows, in which 
the blacks play their part, and the survival 
of only Heywood, Miss Allen and a sailor, 
when rescued by a United States Man-of- 
War, is told with an intensity that pic- 
tures closely the scene of massacre. The 
story is interesting throughout, and re- 
plete with the vernacular common to sea- 
faring folk. 


The Outlet* 


HE instinct for adventure is primal 
in the race; hence it is that we read 
with a vivid interest such a book as 
this one, despite its lack of perspective 
and proportion. In addition to the appeal 
of nature, to the thrill of a life without 
conventions or reflections, energized by a 
splendid physical activity as constant and 
unconscious as breathing, there is also the 
romance that attends on large undertak- 
ings, on struggles in whatever field of 
brains and skill and strength against odds, 
the reading of which calls the pulse of the 
reader to a noble response. Here is the 
raw material of the beef trust, the incip- 
ience of a business of enormous import, 
a conflict of huge proportion from start 
to finish, from the hoof to the ticker. 
Stories of plainsmen, narratives of cat- 
tle-ranching, have been dressed for us 
before now in the language of romance, 
and sometimes they have gained, some- 
times they have lost thereby. Here are 
the ungarnished, unaligned facts of a great 


*Tue OutLet. By Andy Adams. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Fiction for 
cattle-drive of the early ‘80's, told in the 
language of a “cow-man.” The language, 
as the whole book, fairly reeks of its sub- 
ject, even to the extent of having its very 
explanations of the ways of cattle-craft so 
full of the vernacular as to be at times 
difficult to the layman, though that fact 
somehow adds to the convincingness of 
the result. One is not reading fiction, but 
a faithful reproduction of the conditions 
which after the war confronted the West- 

ern producer of beef for market. 
Incidentally, the reader may also find 
pleasure in sundry glimpses here vouch- 
safed him of the buoyant and abandoned 
humor, the generous humanity, and the 
guileless profligacy of the genus cowboy. 

es ee 
The Wanderers* 

T is a far cry from Gibraltar to Luzon, 
| but the way seems short, when we 
travel on the “Gunga” in Dr. Row- 
land’s “Wanderers.” A duel in Spain, a 
stolen yacht, several interesting proposals, 
a hurricane at sea and similar episodes 
follow each other in quick succession. 
Brian Kinard, owner of the Gunga, a 
scatter-brained but good-hearted Irishman, 
and his friend Arthur Brown, world- 
famous artist and chronic globe-trotter, 
figure in hair-raising episodes and escapes, 
most of Brown’s being from women, and 
there are several delicious descriptions of 
how not to become engaged. Brown falls 
desperately in love in every port and be- 
tween times, but escapes unscathed and 
sheds no salt tears over what might have 
been, in which result the reader readily 
acquiesces. Aided by wind, fortune and 
friends, they arrive at Singapore, and one 
must regret that the voyage could not have 

been made a more protracted one. 


R. W. B. 
The Vision of Elijah Berl+ 


66 HE Vision of Elijah Berl” stands 
out in bold relief from its Cali- 
fornia background. It is a story 
to read, because the struggles with the 
barren soil lay bare the inner struggles, 
the “servitudes.” The men and the affairs 
of the story have their counterparts in 
*THE WANDERERS. By Henry C. Rowland. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
By Frank 


+TuHe Vision oF Evian BERL. 
Lewis Nason. Little, Brown & Co. 
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fact. The land boom and its collapse, the 
ambitions, the contentions, the intrigues, 
are at the base of familiar dangers that 
we stimulate rather than curb. 

Elijah Berl’s vision was to make the 
barren land “blossom like the rose.” Alone 
he could not do it. Winston, the engi- 
neer, clear, straight, bracing, hesitates to 
join the man whose moral crookedness he 
felt. 

In the brief limit of my review it is im- 
possible to trace the stream from the part- 
ing of the way, or to show how the New 
England conscience was silenced. But the 
author makes clear that the greater part of 
sin is not the result of deliberation, but 
the unconscious instinct yielding to im- 


pulses that should be strangled. The silent 
growth of sin and its accumulated penal- 
ties in the life and tragic death of Elijah 
we can only glance at. That sex cannot 
be ignored we see in the fearless Helen 
Lansdale, who moved without hesitation 
among men, considering work and not 
sex, and yet paying the penalty in pity, 
in suffering and sacrifice. 
Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 
Pocket Books 

MAN may slip one of these red 
A and green “Pocket Books” 

(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) in his pocket 
and read it on the day’s trips to and from 
town. They will occupy those hours 
when he feels the need of laying aside 
business cares and problems. They were 
written to amuse, and amuse they will. 
The first five in the series comprise “The 
House in the Mist” and “The Amethyst 
Box,” by Anna Katherine Green; “The 
Princess Elopes” and “Enchantment,” by 
Harold MacGrath, and ‘“Motormaniacs,” 
by Lloyd Osbourne. 

The two mystery tales by Mrs. Rohlfs 
are characteristic. Either will keep one 
on the qui vive for an hour, and one may 
produce the “creeps.” Mr. MacGrath’s 
story of the princess who ran away is a 
delectable bit of humorous imagining, 
while the tales in “Enchantment” are fif- 
teen-minute comedies in adventure. The 
idiosyncrasies of the ““Motormaniacs” are 
described in a way to provoke plenty of 
healthful laughter, and as an after-dinner 
diversion deserve the heartiest recom- 
mendation. 
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Modern England * 


HE third volume of Mr. Paul’s val- 
uable “History” shows no falling 
off in the merits which marked the 
first two volumes and made them the ob- 
ject of favorable comment from the critics. 
The author brought his second volume 
to a close with the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and the present installment opens 
with the formation of the Russell-Glad- 
stone administration, and traces the his- 
tory of England from that event (1866) 
through the ten years following. 

The importance of this period of Eng- 
lish history is at once manifest to anyone 
who takes the trouble of passing in review 
the principal facts of the time. In English 
politics the chief figures, of course, were 
Gladstone and Disraeli. The Franco- 
Prussian War was the most momentous 
event of Continental history, while the 
convention for the settlement of the claims 
against Great Britain arising from the 
damage inflicted by the Confederate 
cruiser “Alabama” upon the commerce of 
the United States was a memorable event 
in international affairs. The internal his- 
tory of England during these years wit- 
nessed many striking vicissitudes. Among 
them may be cited the full-blown flower- 
ing of Liberalism, with its profound effects 
upon life and thought. The abolition 
of religious tests at the great univer- 
sities; the new conceptions of political 
economy, fostered by J. S. Mill and his 
followers ; the sweeping effect of enlight- 
ened legislation, which brushed away many 
anachronisms in the law; together with a 
powerful intellectual and ethical move- 
ment in which some of the most able pens 
were employed—all these factors contrib- 
ute to make the ten years surveyed in this 
volume one of the most interesting 
decades of modern English history. 

Mr. Paul has followed the general plan 
of his preceding volumes. He notes the 

*A History oF MODERN ENGLAND. By Her- 
bert Paul. Vol. IfI. The Macmillan Co. 
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facts of history as gathered from politics, 
social life, literature, science and intellec- 
tual development. He aims to present a 
picture of the time with such criticism and 
explanation as may be needful for the bet- 
ter understanding of the reader. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the author’s judg- 
ments of the chief actors are marked by 
fairness and discrimination. He has also 
used his abundant material with discre- 
tion. The volumes issued so far are very 
well done, and constitute a work the pe- 
rusal of which the reader who likes his his- 
tory with some warmth of coloring will 
find profitable. 
ALBERT S. Henry. 


The Literature of the 


Russians* 
RINCE PETER KROPOTKIN 


delivered eight lectures on the “Lit- 
erature of Russia During the Nine- 
teenth Century” at the Lowell Institute, 
in Boston, during March of 1901. These 
discourses are now collected in a volume 
for the use of the general reader, who 
knows comparatively little about Russian 
literature, but who would like to know 
more. These 317 pages give a clear ex- 
position of the chief characteristics of 
the great Russian writers of the nine- 
teenth century, describing the important 
works of each. An introductory chapter 
contains a brief survey of the folk-lore 
and songs and the foundation features of 
the language. Russia is rich in tradition, 
and the late development of civilization 
among the people has been instrumental 
in preserving much of this, which can 
now be reclaimed in bulk and not in the 
fragments in which the large measure of 
our own English folk-lore has had to be 
rescued from oblivion. 
Regarding the greater of the Russian 
writers, Prince Kropotkin compares 


*RusstaAN LITERATURE. By P. Kropotkin. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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Pushkin to Schiller, and speaks of his 
having been called the Russian Byron, 
an incorrect appreciation. For, he says, 

With his light character, Pushkin could not 
fathom, and still less share, the depth of hatred 
and contempt towards post-revolutionary Eu- 
rope which consumed Byron’s heart. ar 
Pushkin’s real force was in his having created 
in a few years the Russian literary language, 
and having freed literature from the theatrical, 
pompous style which was formerly considered 
necessary to whatever was printed in black and 
white. He was great in his stupendous powers 
of poetical creation: in his capacity of taking 
the commonest things in everyday life, or the 
commonest feelings of the most ordinary per- 
son, and of so relating them that the reader 
lived them through. ; As to beauty of 
form, his verses are so “easy” that one knows 
them by heart after having read them twice 
or thrice. 

Considerations of Lermontoff, Gogol, 
Turgueneff, Tolstoy, Gontcharoff, Dos- 
toyevskiy and Nekrasoff follow. The 
last three chapters in the book are de- 
voted to a study of the drama, the folk- 
novelist and the realists, of which Gorky 
is one, and general literature—political 
writings, satire, art-criticism, etc. 

In Russia, literature is a great influence 
and has much to do with the development 
of character. To put even a general sur- 
vey of Russian literature into so small a 
compass has been a difficult task, but the 
volume presented by Prince Kropotkin 
should offer an interesting study to the 
reader who is not prepared to go deeply 
into the subject, yet who would, to a cer- 
tain extent, be well-informed. The book 
should be the means of introducing many 
to the works of the. Russian writers, in 
which there is so much of beauty, of 
originality and, best of all, of life. 


Following the Sun-F lag* 


ITH Port Arthur as a goal, a 

number of war correspondents, 

among them Mr. John Fox, Jr., 
set out for Japan in the early part of the 
Japanese-Russian war, with the distinct 
purpose in view of witnessing the Jap- 
anese “in assault and in retreat—to see 
him fighting, wounded, and since such 
things in war must be, dying—dead.” 
Without the consent of the Japanese it 
was impossible to reach Port Arthur. 


*FOLLOWING THE SuN-Fiac. By John Fox, 
Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Supposedly this consent was gained, also 
promise of assistance and escort, and out- 
wardly furthering the plan, the Japanese, 
with characteristic cunning, prevented 
their reaching the front. For seven 
months they were detained in Tokio and 
Manchuria, seeing or learning nothing 
concerning the real object of the journey. 
But one Russian soldier was seen, de- 
scribed by the author as follows: “We 
had a shock and a thrill to-day. It was 
noon, and while we sat on a low stone 
wall in a grassy grove, a few carts filled 
with Japanese passed slowly by. In one 
cart sat a man in a red shirt, with a white 
handkerchief tied over his head and under 
his chin. Facing him was a bearded Jap- 
anese with a musket between his knees. 
The man in the red shirt wearily turned 
his face. It was young, smooth-shaven 
and white. I couldn’t help feeling pity 
and shame—pity for him and a shame for 
myself that I needn’t explain. It’s no use. 
Blood is thicker than water.” 

It was during this time that Mr. Fox, a 
close and sympathetic observer, gathered 
the interesting material in the present 
volume. 

“Following the Sun-Flag” gives us a 
picture of present-day society in Japan, a 
comparative study of Japanese character 
that is finely realistic, and a series of per- 
sonal experiences carefully noted. The 
work is sometimes discursive, as such a 
volume is likely to be, but never dull, and 
brightened with a touch of happy humor. 

Mr. Fox has the faculty of using words 
with an attractive ease that is wholly 
pleasing ; a situation is explained; a trait 
in character is particularized; a patriotic 
spirit illustrated by what appears for the 
instant to be a trifling assertion. 


M. J. GILL. 


William Cullen Bryant* 


OR the biographical facts of this 
monograph Mr. Bradley has relied 
on the “official” “Life” of the poet 
by Parke Godwin. The literary criticism 
represents the author’s individual point 
of view. As a biography this little book 
is excellent ; the story of Bryant’s life has 


*WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By W. A. Brad- 
ley. English Men of Letters Series. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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been told with interest and sympathy. To 
ample knowledge of poetry Mr. Bradley 
brings a lucid and engaging style which 
merits praise. The author’s tone is serious 
and thoughtful ; the tone of a cultured stu- 
dent of letters. Surely it is pleasant to 
meet a new book in these days of slovenly 
writing, which was evidently composed ac- 
cording to the principles of English dic- 
tion. 

Together with his strictly biographical 
duty to faithfully narrate Bryant’s career, 
and to portray his personal and literary 
character, Mr. Bradley thinks he is obliged 
to defend the poet from adverse criticism. 
Perhaps, as he urges, our critics have done 
Bryant scant justice. It is customary for 
poets to have alternate periods of praise 
and detraction. And, as our author sug- 
gests, it may be that in the future Bryant 
will be assigned his true place in litera- 
ture, a place not so high, perhaps, as his 
enthusiastic admirers would like, but still 
secure in the temple of letters. 

Mr. Bradley points out that there is a 
double strain in Bryant—Puritanism and 
Paganism. In this, however, Bryant is at 
one with some of the first poets of mod- 
ern times. For the love of righteousness 
and the perception of beauty are two of 
the strongest cultural forces in the modern 
world. Bryant looked into the heart of 
man, and he looked into nature, not, how- 
ever, with intellectual depth or warmth 
of feeling. “He is the poet,” says Mr. 
sradley. 

Even of nature only in the sense of seeking 
to reproduce the charm of her external loveli- 
ness. He does not penetrate like Wordsworth 
into her fastnesses, and even the moral or re- 
ligious significance which he finds in nature is 
less the result of any spiritualizing of her own 
proper life or influences, than what is brought 
to her by Bryant out of his inherited Puritan 
theology. 

What is his place in American literature ? 
In the well-chosen phrase of Mr. Bradley, 
“He marked the first growth of imagina- 
tive self-consciousness in America.” Per- 
haps this is, after all, his true position in 
letters. He was surely not a great poet; 
he was not, indeed, a great writer in prose 
or verse; he has left no splendid and en- 
during work, the loss of which would be 
deeply felt in literature. But he had much 
poetical ability, and he maintained the dig- 


News 


nity of letters at a time when our national 
life was forlornly bare of art and poetry. 
One turns with genuine pleasure to 
Mr. Bradley’s book, so full of. insight and 
exhibiting rare interpretative power. Here 
one finds mature, balanced judgment, a 
marked enthusiasm for Bryant, to be sure, 
but rarely a word in excess of good taste. 
A volume so stimulative as this should 
awaken fresh interest in the earliest of our 
writers to whom the title of poet can be 
applied, not by courtesy, but by right 
divine. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Ernest Renan* 

N the eight chapters comprising this 
] volume Dr. Barry describes Renan’s 
career, and gives some account of the 
famous books which alternately amazed 
and fascinated the world. There are other 
lives in the history of literature more in- 
teresting than Renan’s—lives where per- 
sonality rose to heights never reached by 
the French savant—but Renan, both in 
his life and his works has this interest: 
he was typical of a phase in the history of 
human intellect during the last century ; he 
represented the attitude of a man whose 
prime saw the beginning of a great sci- 
entific movement, but who, unfortunately, 
did not live long enough to see its simply 
destructive tendencies begin to wear out 
and a new criticism assail the positions 
confidently maintained by the older critics. 
Renan could not solve the riddle of exist- 
ence, and he fell back upon negation and 
hedonism. In this he was not alone. Many 
strong intellects of the century assumed 
practically the same attitude. Such men 
are not immoral; they are non-religious. 
Many of Dr. Barry’s interpretations and 
comments on Renan’s writings are partic- 
larly felicitous and effective. He shows, 
what is very true, that Renan was every- 
where and at all times a literary artist. In 
scholarship he followed the lead of the 
Germans, his immense erudition led to no 
conclusions that could be accepted as final ; 
he settled no vexed question beyond dis- 
pute. The “Life of Jesus” is a prose 
poem, beautiful and infinitely pathetic, per- 
haps, but it is not science, nor is it history. 
Written in the Holy Land, in a moment of 
*Ernest RENAN. By William Barry, D. D. 

Literary Lives. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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brilliant inspiration, with no books of ref- 
erence at hand but Josephus and the Greek 
New Testament, this book is a work of 
literary art. Exquisite as it is in fancy, 
imagery and language, it cannot be reck- 
oned as a formidable assault upon Chris- 
tianity. 

Renan will fail to impress the future 
because of his lack of moral seriousness. 
This point is well taken by Dr. Barry, who 
shows that the great French writer looked 
upon the world from the Greek point of 
view, satisfied with beauty and knowledge, 
but without fixed principles of morality 
and content that life should be easy and 
pleasant, though character suffered sadly. 
We are not prepared, however, to follow 
Dr. Barry in his sweeping, almost con- 
temptuous, strictures on Renan’s_phil- 
osophy. It is here that the author finds 
himself hopelessly out of sympathy with 
his subject. With many merits to com- 
mend it, this little book sometimes shows 
zeal running free before wide vision and 
balanced judgment. 


The War of the Classes* 
 stslee in, timely because of the 


strike in Chicago, which so upset 
business conditions, is Jack Lon- 
don’s new -book, “The War of the 
Classes.” In it he discusses the relations 
of the great federations of labor to each 


other and to the government of the nation. ° 


He tells us of the conditions of society— 
the sharp line drawn between capitalist 
and workingman, almost impossible to 
cross, which causes the struggle that is 
going on between the two classes. 

Jack London has the courage of his 
convictions; few men dare to say so 


‘plainly what they think of existing con- 
‘ditions and their outcome. Mr. London 


‘reasons clearly, and endeavors to show 
us; just where the danger of the future 
lies, where we as a nation may stumble 
and fall, and how it is possible to get 
around this danger. He. points out the 


_. *THe War oF THE CLassEs. By Jack’ Lon- 
don. The Macmillan Co. 
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likelihood of degeneration “when the 
common man’s day shall have arrived,” 
for he asks “since he (the common man) 
is bent upon dragging down the bour- 
geoisie and reconstructing society, can he 
so reconstruct that a premium, in some 
unguessed way or other, will still be laid 
upon the strong and efficient, so that the 
human type will continue to develop?” 
The book is written with a purpose, 
strongly and vividly. It is not pessimistic, 
but tells the truth, in an effort to stimulate 
the world to think seriously and clearly, 
and then to act. 
C. Epona BRAMBLE. 


American National Adminis- 
tration® 


R. FARLIE has written what may 
1B. be regarded as a pioneer work on 
this important subject. His object 
is to describe our national administrative 
organization, as distinguished from the 
constitutional problems about which an 
extensive literature has grown. The 
scope of the book does not include “an 
account of the national government as a 
whole, but simply of the administrative 
system.” 
The several chapters treat of the office 
of the President, of the Senate and Con- 


. gress, of the Cabinet, of administrative 


organization, of the various departments 
of goyernment, and lastly of detached 
bureaus, such as the Interstate Commerce 
and Civil Service Commissions, etc. 

The author has written from a first- 
hand study of the original documents, viz: 
the Constitution, United States statutes, 
administrative reports and judicial de- 
cisions. The book is not a philosophical 
treatise ; it is descriptive in character, and 
the facts are clearly and admirably arrang- 
ed to present a-connected survey of the 
subject. The students of our political in- 
stitutions will find the volume an excel- 
lent manual for reference. 


*THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
Unitep States oF America. By John A. 
Fairlie, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company. 
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Lesson XXI. 


English Literature 


Defoe—Swift— Pope 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The Preparatory period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 
Age and the Renaissance. After these followed a study of Pre-Shakespearean 


drama and a lesson on Shakespeare. 


Post-Shakespearean drama _ followed 
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this, after which Sir Francis Bacon and the Puritan Age, with Bunyan and Mil- erley 
ton were considered. A lesson was then devoted to Dryden and Congreve, Ad- D y 
dison and Steele. The present lesson takes up Defoe, Swift and Pope. ef 
Books for supplementary reading and reference include Pancoast’s “English that w 
Literature;” “Robinson Crusoe” Colored Classics (McKay); Gulliver’s Travels,” iences 
Colored Classics (McKay); “Eighteenth Century Anthology,” (H. M. Cald- themss 


well). 
The Beginning of 


The universal love for anything in the 
nature of a story is shown, first of all, in 
the folk-lore of a nation. The history of 
the novel may be traced as far back as the 
epic. Look at the stories in the Homeric 
poems, in the “Nibelungen Lied” and in 
our own “Beowulf.” The romances of 
medizval days were a step nearer the 
novel, the old imaginative tales of chiv- 
alary, many of them written in Old French, 
came into England as precursors of the 
novel proper. The Norman Conquest 
opened up this world of brave deeds and 
the valors of love for a lady to the sterner, 


the Novel in English 


more stolid Teuton, and infused into the 
cold blood of the Northman the same 
warmth and ruddiness of glow that had 
made of the Vikings of an age before the 
picturesque Normans. From the Italy of 
the Renaissance, also, there came the 
romantic story, and something nearer than 
that, the first form of the tale which pre- 
sents life in a more truthful and realistic 
guise. The forebears of the English novel 
were Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” Sid- 
ney’s “Arcadia ;” More’s “Utopia,” Lyly’s 
“Euphues” and Lodge’s “Rosalind.” The 
“Amadis of Gaul” from Spain and the 
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tales of Boccaccio in the “Decameron” 
from Italy, helped to cultivate the infant 
novelistic taste. But the imaginative, col- 
orful, highly chivalric stories of the age 
that produced a Spenser, a Marlowe and a 
Shakespeare could not meet the require- 
ments of the more artificial seventeenth 
century; the romantic conception became 
more strained, more automatic under the 
pomp and ceremony of the age of the 
fourteenth Louis, and with the French in- 
fluence predominant at the English court, 
it follows that the romance read in the 
kingdom of Charles II was mostly trans- 
lation or imitation of the French. 

With the eighteenth century the whole 
tenor of the development of fiction was 
changed. This was the age of prose; the 
age when imagination was a quality out of 
fashion, when fact, hard, bare, intellectual 
fact, tyrannized in the world of English 
letters. And so men began to write, not of 
imaginary realms and infallible people, 
but, stripping off every ornament and em- 
bellishment, wrote of the things that they 
saw in the world immediately around them 
and of the people with whom they came 
into contact every day. Contemporary life 
began to creep into books, and one of the 
strongest influences in this direction con- 
stituted the character studies which Addi- 
son and Steele introduced into the “Spec- 
tator;” particularly that of the lovable, 
genuine character of Sir Roger De Cov- 
erley. 

Defoe was a natural follower in the way 
that was thus pointed out, and his exper- 
iences and his spirit of enterprise lent 
themselves uncommonly well to the writ- 
ing of the novel of adventure. 


Daniel Defoe 1661-1731 


Daniel Defoe was born at London, in 
1661, as nearly as can be determined. His 
father, James Foe (it was not until 1703 
that the son changed the name to Defoe) 
was a butcher. Of the early life of the 
author of “Robinson Crusoe” compara- 
tively little is known. He grew up a Dis- 
senter, and once thought of becoming a 
clergyman, but went into business instead. 
His fortunes all through life were various ; 
at one time he was rich, at another time 
he was wretchedly poor, and so it was 
that his financial conditions fluctuated. 
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With the ascent of William and Mary to 
the throne he took up arms for the king, 
and throughout the reign of the Nether- 
lands prince he basked in the sun of royal 
favor and lived in comfortable circum- 
stances. He was always a political hanger- 
on, and the political pamphlet as a vehicle 
for the gift of expression that was his, 
early presented itself. It was in 1698 that 
he began to uphold William III’s policy 
through this favored organ of politics, and 
in 1703 his “Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters” created a sensation. In this bril- 
liant document Defoe wrote as opposing 
the Dissenters, of which he himself was 
one, and by advocating the harshest meas- 
ures for subduing the offenders, thought 
to bring sympathy and a gentler feeling 
generally to the side of his own faction. 
It was little deceptions such as this that 
marred the whole of Defoe’s career and 
brought him the contempt of men like Ad- 
dison and Swift. Yet so cleverly done was 
the pamphlet on getting rid of the Dis- 
senters that at first no one detected the 
fraud. But when the author of it was dis- 
covered to be Defoe the penalty came; he 
was arrested and sentenced to be pilloried, 
with a short term of imprisonment in addi- 
tion. During his incarceration he wrote 
continuously, and began his famous “Re- 
view,” the paper that encouraged Steele in 
starting the “Tatler.” The “Review” was 
published at first once a week, then twice, 
and later three times a week for nine 
years, from 1703 to 1713. 

It was not until 1719 that “Robinson 
Crusoe” was published, and at once the 
fact was recognized that here was the in- 
strument by which the man’s talent could 
be turned to account. Had he never writ- 
ten “Robinson Crusoe,” posterity would 
have known Defoe as a fighting journalist 
and no great fame would have attached to 
his name. But with that story once launch- 
ed, his right for literary rank was indis- 
putable, and the way in which he followed 
up the success which the book brought him 
attests to his busines astuteness and sa- 
gacity. Among the later novels that he 
wrote are “Moll Flanders,” “Journal of 
the Plague Year,” “History of Colonel 
Jack” and “Roxana.” 

Defoe saw much of life, life, too, in 
many different phases. Had he not been 
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a political writer and a participant in the 
various controversies of his day, and had 
he not delighted in intrigue and been fasci- 
nated by adventure, he would probably 
not have written novels at all. But his 
experiences were so numerous, his ac- 
quaintances so diverse, that the material 
for realism accumulated of itself, and his 
power of making a fiction seem real, as 
well as his passion for detail, made his 
work remarkably convincing, as well as in- 


teresting. 

As Leslie Stephen expressed it, with his 
usual felicity, 

To Defoe, if we may imitate the language of 
the “Arabian Nights,” was given a tongue to 
which no one could listen without believing 
every word that he uttered—a qualification by 
the way that would serve its owner far more 
effectually in this commonplace world than 
swords of sharpness or cloaks of darkness, or 
other paraphernalia. In other words, he has 
the most marvelous power ever known of giv- 
ing verisimilitude to his fictions or, in other 
words again, he had the most amazing talent 
on record for telling lies. 


John Forster writes, 


It will remain the chief distinction of Defoe 
to have been, in the minor tales of English 
scenes and manners, the father of the illus- 
trious family of the English Novel. Swift di- 
rectly copied from him; Richardson founded 
his style of minute narrative wholly upon him; 
Fielding, Smollett, Sterne and Goldsmith, 
—Godwin, Scott, Bulwer and Dickens,—have 
been more or less indebted to him. 


Selection 


From the “History of the Great Plague.” 


It is impossible to express the change that 
appeared in every countenance of the people 
that Thursday morning, when the weekly bill 
came out; it might have been perceived in their 
countenances, that a secret surprise and smile 
of joy sat on everybody’s face; they shook one 
another by the hands in the streets, who would 
hardly go on the same side of the way with 
one another before; where the streets were 
not too broad, they would open their windows 
and call from one house to another, and ask 
how they did, and if they had heard the good 
news, that the Plague was abated; and would 
weep aloud for joy. . .... 

In the middle of their distress, when the 
condition of the city of London was so truly 
calamitous, just then it pleased God, as it 
were, by His immediate hand, to disarm this 
enemy; the poison was taken out of the sting; 
it was wonderful: even the physicians them- 
selves were -surprised at it; wherever they 
visited they found their patients better, so that 
in a few days everybody was recovering; whole 
families that were infected and down, that had 


ministers praying with them, and expected 
death every hour, were revived and healed, and 
none died at all out of them. *e 

Nor was this by any new medicine found 
out, or new method of cure discovered, or by 
any experience in the operation, which the phy- 
sicians or surgeons attained to; but it was evi- 
dently from the secret invisible Hand of Him 
that had at first sent this disease as a judgment 
upon us; and let the atheistic part of mankind 
call my saying what they please, it is no en- 
thusiasm; it was acknowledged at the time by 
all mankind: the disease was enervated, and its 
malignity spent, and let it proceed from 
whencesoever it will, let the philosophers 
search for reasons in nature to account for 
it by, and labor as much as they will to lessen 
the debt that they owe their Maker; those phy- 
sicians that had the least share of religion in 
them were obliged to acknowledge that it was 
all supernatural, that it was extraordinary. 

If I should say that this is a visible sum- 
mons to us all to thankfulness, perhaps it may 
be thought by some, after the sense of the 
thing was over, an officious canting of re- 
ligious things, preaching a sermon instead of 
writing a history; making myself a teacher in- 
stead of giving my observations of things; and 
this restrains me very much from going on 
here, as I might otherwise do; but if ten lepers 
were healed and but one returned to give 
thanks, I desire to be that one, and to be thank- 
ful for myself. 

Jonathan Switt—1667-1745 

Jonathan Swift, Dean Swift, as we 
know him better, was born in Dublin, on 
November 30, 1667. He attended Kil- 
kenny School and entered Dublin Univer- 
sity in 1682. In 1688 he went to England 
and obtained a secretaryship in the house- 
hold of Sir William Temple. Dependence 
of any sort, however, was contrary to 
every inherent tendency of his nature, so 
he returned to Dublin and in 1694 took 
orders, obtaining the living of Kilroot, 
near Belfast. Again dissatisfaction made 
him restless, and when Sir William Tem- 
ple invited him back to England, he went, 
remaining at Moor Park, Temple’s place 
of residence, until 1699. In that time he 
produced the “Tale of a Tub” and “The 
Battle of the Books,” the first a satire, one 
of the greatest in the language, exposing 
the cant and artificiality of religion; the 
second an admirable take-off of a ‘contro- 
versy that had been engaging Wotton, 
Temple and Bentley, the point of issue 
being the comparative merits of ancient 
and modern literature. It was a quarrel 
of scarcely reasonable basis, and feeling 
unable to take sides with his patron, as he 
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would have wished, Swift penned a trav- 
esty of the whole affair, showing up its 
every humorous aspect, and exposing its 
futility with a brilliant wit. 

Swift was secretary to Lord Berkeley, 
Lord Deputy to Ireland, in 1699; in 1700 
he was made vicar of Laracor, near Trim; 
and from 1701 to 1710 he was prebendary 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. From 1710 to 
1713 he spent most of his time in London, 
writing religious pamphlets and engaging 
in political work, but not finding advance- 
ment with the Whigs, and discovering, 
moreover, in the Tory leaders, a desire 
to make use of his facile pen, he became 
a Tory and made the “Examiner” a 
weapon of deadly danger to the opposing 
party. 

At the same time that he was thus en- 
gaged in penning political broadsides, 
working between times on his “History of 
the Last Four Years of Queen Anne,” 
not issued until 1757, and a “Proposal for 
Correcting the English Tongue” (1712), 
he was writing that delightful, most re- 
vealing picture of the better side of his 
nature, the “Journal to Stella.” In this 
Swift wrote candidly, putting himself into 
every line and for once the misanthrope, 
the discontented and pessimistic, the em- 
bittered and dissatisfied churchman, shows 
in his make-up a strain of tenderness 
and affection, even of playfulness, that 
would never be suspected from the more 
familiar facts of his life or from his works. 

1713 found him Dean of St. Patrick’s, in 
Dublin, and a year later, with the death 
of Queen Anne and the return to power 
of the Whigs, his political influence van- 
ished. For the remaining thirty years of 
his life he lived in seclusion in Ireland, 
only visiting England twice in that time, 
once in 1726 and again in 1727. Mean- 
while he engaged in writing all manner of 
satirical papers, and in 1726 completed 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” the greatest of his 
works, an inimitable satire, showing his 
genius at the best stage of its development 
and combining with its underlying signifi- 
cance, the merits of an entertaining story 
—a story that has, in later years, become a 
children’s classic. 

But the peculiar temperament of Swift 
kept him in a perpetual state of unhappi- 
ness, and toward the end of his life he 
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was a victim of brain weakness. From 
1740 to 1742 he knew but the briefest 
periods of peace of mind, and in 1743 he 
sank into a state of lethargy that lasted 
until he died, on October 19, 1745. 


In every man there is some gold, if one 
can but find it. In Swift the vein of ore 
is difficult to discover. He was by nature 
one of those who brood over each petty 
obstacle, and he could never understand 
why the things he wanted did not come 
to pass. Merciless in a grim humor that 
ferreted out each failing and weakness, 
he seemed to delight in holding his fellow- 
men up to ridicule. In “Gulliver’s Trav- 
els” we see him without faith in humanity, 
looking upon mankind with a distorted 
vision and the cruel laugh of one who 
views men as so many puppets and has no 
reverence for the work of God’s creation. 

And yet it is, as John Francis Waller 
writes, 


To trace the eventful life of Dean Swift, is 
no unprofitable or uninteresting task. From 
it we may draw many a lesson. We may learn 
how perseverance and application overcome 
the greatest difficulties, and raise men under 
the most unfavorable circumstances; how 
learning and genius may control the councils 
of a nation, and sway the minds and passions 
of a people; how political integrity can no more 
be violated with impunity than morality and 
truth; how the disregard of the best and hol- 
iest instincts of our nature is likely to be 
avenged by a life comfortless and desolate, and 
a death miserable and humiliating. 


Selections 


From the “Journal to Stella.” 
October 19, 1710. 

I was to-day to see Mr. Congreve, who is 
almost blind with cataracts growing on his 
eyes; and his case is, that he must wait two or 
three years until the cataracts are riper, and till 
he is quite blind, and then he must have them 
couched; and besides he is never rid of the 
gout, yet he looks young and fresh, and is as 
cheerful as ever. He is younger by three years 
or more than I, and I am twenty years younger 
than he. He gave me a pain in the great toe 
by mentioning the gout. I find such suspicions 
frequently, but they go off again. 

November 25, 1710. 


Steele, the rogue, has done the impudentest 
thing in the world; he said something in a 
“Tatler,” that we ought to use the word Great 
Britain, and not England, in common conver- 
sation; as, the finest lady in Great Britain, etc. 
Upon this Rowe, Prior and I sent him a letter, 
turning this into ridicule. He has to-day 
printed the letter, and signed it, J. S., M. P., 
and N. R., the first letters of our names. Con- 
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greve told me to-day he smoked it immediately. 
Congreve and I, and Sir Charles Wager, dined 
to-day at Delaval’s, the Portugal envoy; and I 
stayed there till eight, and came home and am 
now writing to you before I do business, be- 
cause that dog Patrick is not at home, and 
the fire is not made, and I am not in my gear. 
Pox take him:—I was looking by chance at the 
top of this side, and I find plaguy mistakes in 
words; so that you must fence against that as 
well as bad writing. Faith, I cannot nor will 
not read what I have written. . . . . Well, 
where have you been to-day, that you are but 
just this minute come home in a coach? What 
have you lost? Pay the coachman, Stella. No, 
faith, not I, he will grumble. What new ac- 
quaintance: have you got? Come, let us hear. 
I have made Delaval promise to send me some 
Brazil tobacco from Portugal for you, Madam 
Dingley. I hope you will have your chocolate 
and spectacles before this comes to you, 

Pshaw, I must be writing to those dear saucy 
brats every night, whether I will or no, let me 
have what business I will, or come home ever 
so late, or be ever so sleepy; but an old saying 
and a true one,— 

3e you lords, or be an earls, 
You must write to naughty girls. 


From “A Voyage to Lilliput,” 


“Gulliver's Travels.” 

My gentleness and good behavior had gained 
so far on the emperor and his court, and in- 
deed upon the army and people in general, that 
I began to conceive hopes of getting my liberty 
in a short time. I took all possible methods 
to cultivate this favorable disposition. The 
natives came, by degrees, to be less apprehen- 
sive of any danger from me. I would some- 
times lie down, and let five or six of them 
dance on my hand; and at last the boys and 
girls would venture to come and play hide- 
and-seek in my hair. I had now made a good 
progress in understanding and speaking the 
language. The emperor had a mind one day 
to entertain me with several of the country 
shows, wherein they exceed all nations I have 
known, both for dexterity and magnificence. 1 
was diverted with none so much as that of the 
rope-dancers, performed upon a slender white 
thread, extended about two feet, and twelve 
inches above the ground. Upon which I shall 
desire liberty, with the reader’s patience, to 
enlarge a little. 

This diversion is only practiced by those per- 
sons who are candidates for great employments 
and high favor at court. They are trained in 
this art from their youth, and are not always 
of noble birth or liberal education. When a 
great office is vacant, either by death or dis- 
grace, (which often happens,) five or six of 
those candidates petition the emperor to en- 
tertain his majesty and the court with a dance 
on the rope; and whoever jumps the highest, 
without failing, succeeds in the office. Very 
often the chief ministers themselves are com- 
manded, to show their skill, and to convince 
the emperor that they have not lost their 
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faculty. Flimnap,* the treasurer, is allowed to 
cut a caper on the straight rope at least an 
inch higher than any other lord in the empire. 
I have seen him do the summerset several 
times together, upon a trencher fixed on a 
rope which is no thicker than a common pack- 
thread in England. 

These diversions are often attended with fatal 
accidents, whereof great numbers are on rec- 
ord. I myself have seen two or three candi- 
dates break a limb. But the danger is much 
greater when the ministers themselves are com- 
manded to show their dexterity; for, by con- 
tending to excel themselves and their fellows, 
they strain so far, that there is hardly one of 
them who has not received a fall, and some 
of them two or three. I was assured that, a 
year or two before my arrival, Flimnap would 
infallibly have broke his neck, if one of the 
King’s cushions, that accidentally lay on the 
ground, had not weakened the force of his 
fall.f 


Alexander Pope—1688-1744 


Alexander Pope stands in the direct line 
of succession after Dryden. ‘The “Asp of 
Twickenham,” as Pope came to be called 
in later years, was born into a well-to-do 
family of the middle class, in London, on 
May 21, 1688. His father having turned 
Roman Catholic, and that form of faith 
being out of favor at the time, the boy 
was refused a regular school education, 
and so received an unmethodical training, 
which consisted largely of desultory and 
guideless reading. At an early age he 
began to write verse, promising, in form 
at least, from the first. He also under- 
took to make translations from the Greek 
and Latin, and succeeded to a rather aston- 
ishing degree. 

In 1709 he wrote “The Pastorals,” a 
poem in which shepherds and shepherd- 
esses converse in stilted measure in the 
fair country of some imaginary Golden 
Age. An artificial day was that into which 
this poet was born, and artificial he would 
be from the beginning to the end, a juggler 
with words, albeit an admirable one. 

The “Essay in Criticism” followed “The 
Pastorals” in 1711, and now London 
recognized a new voice. Here was the 
rightful heir to Dryden’s position of au- 
thority, and the clever couplets of this 
poem on literary form, couplets so quot- 


*Doubtless Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime 
Minister. 

+This alludes to Walpole’s dismissal in 1717, 
through the intrigues of Sunderland and Stan- 
hope. 
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able, so mathematically rhythmical, why, 
what more could an age of exteriors, of 
spirituality frozen, expect or desire? 

But Pope could do better still than this. 
He had wit and an abundant humor. 
Sickly from infancy, petulant and spoiled, 
he was quick to sarcasm, but not always 
was his irony vindictive. He had a pleas- 
ing tancy, and to this he gave full play in 
“The Rape of the Lock,” a poem delight- 
fully irresponsible, exquisitely dainty, ex- 
travagantly airy, a panegyric to the trivial, 
the one perfect specimen of its kind in the 
language. Lord Petre stole a lock of Mis- 
tress Arabella Fermor’s hair, and family 
complications resulted. Pope made a jest 
of the incident, and used it as a vehicle for 
a playful satire on the exaggerated fash- 
ions and foibles of the day. The poem is 
charming in its delicate wit; the verse 
fairly scintillates ; the pictures afforded are 
appropriate to a piece of tinselled, gayly 
colored tapestry. The piece cannot be 
viewed as a serious effort to laugh the 
world out of its absurdities ; Pope was not 
a reformer, nor again a preacher. One 
must not view “The Rape of Lock” ser- 


iously, for in reality it is, as Professor 
Pancoast puts it, “a travesty of the sub- 
lime, the wrath of Achilles is replaced by 
the petulant vexation of Belinda. The 
world is reversed, and the unimportant is 
the only thing worth our concern.” 

Pope’s art was always elaborate; his 


ingenuity illimitable. After “The Rape of 
the Lock,” he spent a time in society pleas- 
ures and travel, then lived at Chiswick, on 
the Thames, from 1716 to 1718, after that 
leasing a villa at Twickenham. Now orna- 
mental gardening became one of his chief 
interests in life, and the artistry with which 
he treated nature had its root in the art- 
istry that dominated his poetry. 

Between 1715 and 1720 the translation 
of the “Iliad” appeared, and the “Odys- 
sev’ came in 1725. Here is the heroic 
couplet beautifully used, but it is not 
Homer. It is facile translation into excel- 
lently readable form, but it lacks entirely 
the Homeric depth and the Homeric 
largeness of spirit. 

Into the “Dunciad” (1728) the poet 
wrote malignity. Here is the Byronic cen- 
sure of the critics, cutting, overwhelming ; 
here is a contemptuous patronage, an iron- 


ical discouragement of the literary aspir- 
ant. It is the work of a man whose soul 
is something warped, and not even com- 
passion for the puny creature who gave it 
forth can excuse it. 

The “Essay on Man” was four years 
later in its arrival. The poem is shallow 
in thought and lacking in any real orig- 
inality. Its arguments are cleverly 
phrased ; it has an enduring value of con- 
taining trite observations in a new mold. 
It is sheer art; its author expresses him- 
self as desiring, like Milton, “to vindicate 
the ways of God to man.” But the vindi- 
cation consists in belittling man’s every 
attribute, in rebuking his every power, in 
subjecting him to mockery and to ridicule. 

Pope died at Twickenham, on May 30, 
1744, and one can but contemplate him 
with mixed feelings. He was anything 
but lovable, for his inordinate vanity, and 
his vindictiveness were contemptible. Yet 
it must be remembered that he was a life- 
long sufferer, and that he lived at a time 
when religion was mocked and man made 
the victim of ironic wit. Without ideals 
and with no influence to generate and fos- 
ter them—can we wonder that this man 
of brilliant mind knew not how to best 
expend the forces of his brain? Nature 
gives here and takes away there; in Pope 
the intellect was developed at the expense 
of every capacity for tender emotion or 
gentle affection. Pope started out in life 
equipped with a sweet nature, but a pain- 
wracked body ; the one overcame the other, 
and irritability, petulance and morbidness 
grew. These are traits often found in the 
physically defective, and the wonderful 
mind that dwelt in this weak-bodied crea- 
ture only accentuated these less lovely 
traits of charatter. 


Selections 


From “The Essay on Man.’ 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of 
Fate, 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know, 
Or who could suffer being here below? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 
And licks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 
O blindness of the future! kindly giv’n, 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heav’n; 
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Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 


Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions 
soar; 

Wait the great teacher, Death; and God adore. 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest: 
The soul, uneasy and confined at home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Behind the cloud-topp’d hill, a humbler heav’n; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier island in the wat’ry waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land be- 
hold, 

No fiends torment, nor Christians thirst for 
gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire, 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire: 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heav’n’s high care, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the God of God. 

In Pride, in reasoning Pride, our error lies; 
All quit their sphere and rush into the skies, 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 
Aspiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 
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Lesson XXI 
Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Boox 
News and ended with the November, 1904, number. 
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Aspiring to be Angels, men rebel: 
And who wishes to revert the laws 
Of Order sins against the Eternal Cause. 


From “The Rape of the Lock.” 


The Peer now spreads the glitt’ring Torfex 
wide, 

T’ inclose the Lock; now joins it, to divide, 

Ev’n then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; 

Fate urg’d the Sheers, and cut the Sylph in 
twain, 

(But airy substgnce soon unites again) 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 

For the fair head, forever and forever! 

Then flashed the livid lightning from her eyes, 

And screams of horror rend the affrighted 
skies. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast, 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their 
last; 

Or when rich china vessels fall’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust, and painted fragments lie! 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 

(The Victor cry’d) the glorious Prize is mine! 

While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach-and-six the British Fair, 

As long as Atlantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a Lady’s bed, 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When num’rous wax-lights in bright order 
blaze, 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 

So long my honor, name and praise shall live! 

What Time would spare, from Steel receives 
its date, 

And monuments, like men, submit to Fate! 

Steel could the labor of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ imperial tow’rs of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride con- 
found, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs 
should feel 

The conqu’ring force of unresisting steel? 
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Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- 
quinian Rule in Rome; the early Republic and the contest between the Orders. 
The present lesson continues the struggles of the plebeians for political rights 
and includes the changes made in the Army and the Licinian Laws. 

The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. (Ginn 


& Co.). 


The continuous enlargement of the Roman 
domains soon permitted the making of four 
new tribes and the establishment of two mili- 
tary colonies, Nepete and Sutrium, upon the 


Etruscan frontier. 


THE PLEBEIANS TRIUMPH. 


A great deal of time and thought was now 
given to the reorganization of the Roman army 
and to improvements in the methods of waging 
war. Since the expansion of territory had 
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begun and some experience in more regular 
warfare had rendered necessary the establish- 
ment of a permanent army, it was decided that 
hereafter soldiers were to be paid, though none 
but citizens could serve inthe army. More im- 
portant even than this change, however, was 
the change in tactics. The Roman army, like 
the Greek, was made up principally of the pha- 
lanx, an arrangement invincible in defense but 
difficult for movement on other than level 
ground; while for attack it was by no means 
efficient. Under Marcus Camillus, the legion 
was divided into thirty companies, called 
maniples, of about one hundred and twenty 
heavy-armed men and twenty light-armed men 
each. There were two centurions in command 
of each maniplt, the whole legion being under 
the command of six military tribunes. The 
heavy-armed troops were equipped with an ob- 
long wooden shield, covered with leather, in- 
stead of the older brass clipeus. In arranging 
the line of battle the maniples were drawn up in 
three ranks, those of one line standing back 
of the spaces left in the line in front. There 
were also provided regular reserves. The cav- 
alry was a voluntary organization composed 
mainly of wealthy young men eager for the 
fray. 

But now Rome had a new enemy to contend 
against. An army of Gauls attacked the Etrus- 
can city of Clusium, an ally of Rome and the 
larger city sent ambassadors to intercede. These 
ambassadors, instead of keeping to their office, 
fought with the Etruscans against the Gauls 
and slew one of the leaders. Thereupon the 
barbarian army turned against Rome itself and 
Gauls met Romans upon the River Allia. Here 
Rome sustained an overwhelming and bitter 
defeat; the army was practically destroyed and 
the population of the city scattered far and 
wide. The magistrates and some others with- 
drew into the capitol and awaited the coming 
of the enemy into the city itself. The marau- 
ders massacred the Senators, gathered in the 
Senate chamber and pillaged the city, burning 
as much of it as possible. 

The Capitol held out against a siege of seven 
months, tiring of which the Gauls agreed to a 
treaty. The Romans paid one thousand pounds, 
to raise which the women had to give their 
ornaments; and the enemy withdrew. 
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The Romans at once went to work to re- 
build their city. Houses were constructed 
hastily and without order, a fact that led to 
crooked streets and crowded buildings which 
were never arranged to better advantage until 
after the fire in the time of Nero. 


Tue AGE oF CAMILLUS. 


Yet the great calamity of fire did not retard 
Roman progress. The old enemies, the 
Volscians, the Aequians and the Etruscans 
took this opportunity to show fresh hostility, 
but Rome defeated them all. Marcus Camillus 
was made dictator and under him, Rome stood 
firm, gaining new territory and establishing 
new military colonies, also devoting no little 
thought and money to improving public works. 

But the strain of events told on the common 
people and once again discontentment grew. 
Contention for more civil rights was opened 
by the Plebeians. It was a long and very bit- 
ter strife and was only brought to an end by 
the yielding of the patricians, who agreed to 
the passing of the Licinian Laws, a compro- 
mise, drawn up by the tribune Licinus. 

These laws were as follows (Myers and AIl- 
len’s “Ancient History’’): 


Consuls to'be elected, one a plebeian; both 
might be, but in practice one was regularly a 
patrician. 

The college of priests having charge of the 
Sibylline books was divided between the two 
orders. 

The interest already paid on debts was to be 
deducted from the principal and the balance 
paid within three years. 

The occupation of public lands was to be 
permitted to the plebeians, though no one per- 
son might hold more than 500 jugera, about 
250 acres. 

No person might have on the public pasture 
more than 100 head of large cattle and 500 head 
of sheep or goats. 

In the cultivation of large estates only a cer- 
tain amount of slave labor was to be allowed; 
the rest must be done by free laborers. 

The last three of these laws failed in execu- 
tion and the laws of debt were unprovided for, 
but present needs were attended to as far as 
possible. 


Mythology 


Lesson X 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in ber, 
It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world 


300K News. 


the September, 1904, issue of 


and the creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus 


to Mt. Caucasus. 


The lessons following have consisted of stories from Greek Mythology con- 
cerning the gods and their relationship to men, with one lesson (February, 


1905) on Norse Mythology. 
grew up around the legend of Perseus. 


The reference volume is “Bulfinch’s Age of Fable” (McKay). 


The present lesson consists of the stories that 


Hawthorne 


has told the story of Perseus in the “Wonder Book.” 
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The Adventures of Perseus 


Tue Hero Stays THE DRAGON. 

The Gorgons were monstrous women, noted 
for their long, savage teeth, their brazen claws 
and the twisted, writhing snakes that covered 
their heads. The most important of them and 
the one that figures especially in mythology, 
was Medusa. The guardians of the Gorgons 
were three hideous sisters, the Graeae, old 
women, grey-haired and wizened from birth, 
and possessing but one tooth and one eye 
among them. 

Perseus was the son of Danae and Zeus. The 
father of Danae was Acrisius, King of Argos 
and because an oracle had predicted that harm 
would befall him threugh his daughter’s son, 
the King thought to prevent the fulfillment of 
the prophecy by locking the maiden in a tower 
of brass. But he had not counted on the pos- 
sibility of her having an immortal lover when 
he did this and could not therefore foretell 
that Zeus, looking down from the high skies 
would become enamored of the beautiful girl 
and, desiring her, would transform himself into 
a shower of gold and thus gain access to her. 
Yet this was just what the King of the gods 
did and the offspring of the marriage secretly 
consummated was Perseus. 

So wroth was Acrisius, however, that he 
placed the mother and child in an iron chest 
and set the chest afloat on the sea. It was 
found by a fisherman, who carried its occupants 
to King Polydectes, and the latter cared for 
the outcasts and reared the boy as his own 
son. But when Perseus was grown to man- 
hood, Polydectes wished to marry Danae and 
she, not caring to become his wife besought 
her son’s protection. Thereupon Polydectes 
set certain hard tasks for the youth to perform, 
the first of which was to be the conquest of the 
gorgon, Medusa, who was harassing his lands. 

Any one who even so much as looked upon 
Medusa was at once turned into stone so 
Perseus had first to arm himself against this 
contingency. He prayed to the gods and, in- 
terested in his plight, Pluto furnished him a 
helmet, by the donning of which he could be- 
come invisible at will. Mercury, on his part, 
lent him his winged shoes and Minerva gave 
into his keeping her bright shield. 

By means of the helmet, Perseus entered the 
cave of the Graeae and stole the single eye 
that served for the three, making it the condi- 
tion of return, that they direct him to Medusa. 
This end gained, he drew near the monster 
and waited until she should sleep, then, guiding 
himself to her side with the shining shield, a 
very useful reflector, he cut off her head. Later 
he gave this head to Minerva who fixed it in 
the centre of her breastplate. 


PERSEUS OVERCOMES ATLAS. 


After slaying the Gorgon, Perseus flew afar 
over land and sea, until he came to the extreme 
western border of the earth. Here lived an 
enormous King, Atlas, who was also very 
wealthy. Particularly did he prize that part of 


his possessions which consisted of a garden of 
trees, with gold branches and gold leaves 
among which grew golden fruits. Perseus came 
to Atlas in peace and as a guest, but the jeal- 
ous king, fearing him, treated him haughtily, 
whereupon the hero simply presented the Gor- 
gon’s head and at once Atlas was transformed 
into a mountain of rock. And so did the gods 
decree it, that upon the broad shoulders of 
the one-time monarch, the burden of holding 
the whole world should rest. 


THe Hero SAVES AND WINS ANDROMEDA. 


Some time later Perseus came near to the 
land of the Aethiopians and came, too, just in 
time to be of service to Cepheus, the king of 
that country. The queen, Cassiopeia, had an- 
gered her enemies the Sea-Nymphs, and in or- 
der to punish her they sent a terrible sea 
monster to devastate the coast. Cepheus, con- 
sulting an oracle was told that the only way 
to appease the creature was to offer his daugh- 
ter, Andromeda, a sacrifice to him. So An- 
dromeda was bound to the rocks on the shore 
and was weeping there, unhappy in the antici- 
pation of her fate when Perseus arrived. At 
once the great loveliness of the maiden won 
the hero and he inquired into the cause of her 
distress. Even while they talked the approach 
of the monster was heard and the king and 
queen and all the friends of the girl came down 
to the shore, bewailing the misfortune that 
had fallen upon them. 

Now was the opportunity of Perseus. He 
offered to save the princess if he might, after 
saving her, have her for wife. Consent was 
obtained and swooping down he dealt the 
great serpent a resounding blow, then another 
and another, until, his wings wet, he was forced 
to desist or fall into the sea. But he was not 
without expedients and springing to a high 
rock, he waited till the monster drew near, 
then struck the death-blow. 

At once he claimed his reward and the whole 
company repaired to the palace to celebrate 
the nuptials. But the former betrothed of the 
maiden here interfered and for a time it seemed 
as if Perseus might end on the losing side, but 
he bethought him of the Gorgon’s head and 
brought it forth, holding it aloft and causing 
his enemies to turn to stone in their very atti- 
tudes of attack. This over, he took his bride 
back to the kingdom of Polydectes and to end 
the king’s importunities with regard to his 
mother, he showed him also the fatal head. 
Then, with Andromeda and Danae, he went to 
the land of Acrisius and finding that a usurper 
was in possession of his grandfather’s throne 
and Acrisius in exile, he killed the impostor 
and restored the former king. Yet it was the 
will of the gods that the old prophecy should 
be fulfilled and one day when Perseus and his 
grandfather were engaged in playing at quoits, 
one disc that the hero threw struck the old 
man and killed him. After that Perseus and 
Andromeda reigned in the Kingdom. 
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With the June Magazines 


ENERAL articles in this month’s 

magazines cover a wide variety of 

subjects, and strengthen the impres- 
sion that the present tendency is toward 
a study of current topics. Whether it is 
that we so much wonder at our own 
achievements that we never grow tired of 
reviewing them or whether the world of 
to-day is so marvelous a phenomena that 
we cannot refrain from pointing out all 
its remarkable features, one can scarcely 
say; but we seem to enjoy, as a nation, 
all that appertains to contemporary events 
and conditions, and to entertain not only a 
pride in our own doings and possessions, 
but also an inordinate curiosity regarding 
the doings and attributes of others. 


In “Munsey’s” for June we find such 
articles as “Social Life at the White 
House,” “Senator Warner of Missouri,” 
“Belgium’s Business King,” “Socialism— 
Its Growth and Its Leaders,” “The Mos- 
lem Power,” and “The Czar’s Wife and 
Son.” To the “Delineator” F. Berkeley 
Smith contributes one of a series of arti- 
cles, “Little Sketches of Travel,” taking 
up in this number “A Corner in Nor- 
mandy.” In the same magazine Allan 
Sutherland writes of “Lead, Kindly 
Light” in the series “Famous Hymns of 
the World.” 


The principal articles in ‘‘Leslie’s” are 
“The Jews of Wall Street,” “The Bad 
Boy : How to Save Him,” by Judge Lind- 
sey, anda conclusion of the account of the 


Pinkerton detectives. “Scribner’s” offers 
“Some Aspects of the Island of Crete,” 
“A Day Among the Quantock Hills,” by 
Dr. Van Dyke; “The Use of Dogs in 
War” and “The Everetts in England.” 
The “Atlantic Monthly” remembers the 
season with “Dull Plumes and Gay,” by 
John Burroughs: while other interesting 
papers comprise “Village Improvements,” 
“The Spirit of Japanese Art” and the 
“Causes of South American Revolutions.” 


The general article in the “Smart Set” 
is on the “Art of Giving Grand Opera,” by 
Herr Conried. In “Ainslee’s’’ Lady Will- 
shire writes on “Americans in London ;” 
in the “Metropolitan” a study of Alaska is 
a prominent feature, and an entertaining 


paper is by John D. Barry, “On Being a 
Dramatic Critic.” 

“Harper’s” has a treat in a description 
of “Elizabethan Gardens,’ by Edmund 
Gosse, and “McClure’s” contains ‘The 
College Athlete,” “Typhoid: An Unneces- 
sary Evil,” “Scott,” in “Great Masters of 
Literature,” by George Edward Wood- 
berry and “An Apology for Going to Col- 
lege,” by Helen Keller. The special arti- 
cles in the “Cosmopolitan” include “So- 
ciety Amateur Actresses,” “The World's 
Competitor to Be” and “A Beaver’s Rea- 
son,” by John Burroughs. 

Among the serials for the month are 
“The Occultation of Florian Amidor,” by 
Herbert Quick, in the “Cosmopolitan ;” 
“The Conquest of Canaan,’ by Booth 
Tarkington, in “Harper’s;” “The Mys- 
tics,” by Katherine Cecil Thurston, and 
“Outside the Law,” in the “Metropolitan ;” 
“The Deluge,” in “Ainslee’s;’ “The 
House or Mirth,” in “Scribner’s ;” “Plain 
Mary Smith,” by Henry Wallace Phillips, 
in “Leslie’s,” and “Fair Margaret,” by F. 
Marion Crawford, in ““Munsey’s. 

The principal writers of the short stor- 
ies are Justus Miles Forman, Holman F. 
Day and Charles Battell Loomis, in “Les- 
lie’s ;’’ Sewell Ford, who has a novelette, 
“On the Newport Road,” and Edith Rick- 
ert and Edwin L. Sabin, in the “Smart 
Set;” James Huneker and Alfred Henry 
Lewis in the “Metropolitan; Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, who writes the novel- 
ette, “The Lady from the Sea,” and Caro- 
line Lockart and Ina B. Roberts, in “Lip- 
pincott’s,” and Marie Manning, Marie 
Van Vorst and Arthur Colton, in “Har- 
per’s.” 

An art feature in the “Century” con- 
sists of reproductions of several of Miss 
Violet Oakley’s mural decorations for the 
new capitol at Harrisburg. 

The first number of “Country Calen- 
dar” deserves a word. Among its con- 
tributors are Grover Cleveland and John 
3urroughs, and typographically and _ pic- 
torially the magazine is excellent. 

The “Masters in Music” for June has 
for itssubject Brahms once more ‘Mas 
ters in Art” treats ‘of Benozzo Gozzoli. 
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Best-Selling Books 


best selling books. Mrs. Ward’s 

book appears on the list as a mat- 
ter of course, and one expected to see the 
advent of “Sandy” to the group almost 
as soon as the volume left the bindery. 
It is pleasant to see “The Garden of 
Allah” holding its own so long, and if 
“The Princess Passes” continues as it has 
begun it will reach more thousands than 
“The Lightning Conductor.” Why do 
these books sell? “The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Ashe,” probably because it is Mrs. 
Ward’s, and because it is also an excellent 
story; “Sandy,” chiefly because it is such 
a delightful little tale. Mr. Hichens’ 
book appeals through the strength and 
convincingness of its atmosphere and its 
grip upon the emotions. 

Among the general works that people 
are buying, “Japan” still recommends it- 
self; “The Opening of Tibet” is - finding 
the appreciation that it deserves for its 
timeliness and merit, and “Another 
Hardy Garden Book” is a volume in sea- 
son. It seems as if more garden books 
should be on the list. 


. | ‘HERE are few surprises among the 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FIctTion: 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


Pam. By the Baroness von Hutten. 


Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 


Constance Trescot. By S. Weir Mitchell. 


The Quakeress. By Charles Heber Clark 
(Max Adeler). 


Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 


The Princess Passes. By Mr. and Mrs. C. 
N. Williamson. 


The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. By Elinor 
Glyn. 


The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair. 


The Tyranny of the Dark. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. 


Hurricane Island. By H. B. Marriott-Wat- 
son. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York. 
FICTION: 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Garden of Allah. By Robert Hichens, 


The Princess Passes. By Mr. and Mrs. C. 
N. Williamson. 


The Orchid. By Robert Grant. 


Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Lan- 
don. 

De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. 


Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
R. Ely. 


Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
The Wonders of Life. By Ernst Haeckel. 
Elwell on Bridge. 


At Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 


FIcrion: 


The Mysterious Mr. Sabin. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 


The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


The Princess Passes. By Mr. and Mrs. C. 
N. Williamson. 


Sandy. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Orchid. By Robert Grant. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By A. 
Conan Doyle. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


The Freedom of Life. By Annie Payson 


Call. 

The Outlook Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 

Modern Advertising. By Ernest E. Calkins 
and Ralph Holden. 

The Opening of Tibet. By Perceval Lan- 
don. 

Science and Immortality. By William Osler. 


Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. 
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Fiction 


As THE Wor.LD Gors By. By Elisabeth Wil- 
lard Brooks. 375 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown 
& Co. 


The story opens in the calcium lights of “be- 
hind the scenes” in the Holway Theatre, where 
one of the minor actresses is badly hurt. She 
is carried to the leading actress’s room and 
later taken to a hospital. There is much com- 
plication, as the actress has a daughter, whom 
she is pleased to regard as a sister. The ac- 
tress has been separated from her husband for 
many years, but through the inadvertent re- 
cital by the doctor of the accident, the father 
learns of his daughter being “grown up” and 
seeks to see her. A tenor, who falls in love 
with the daughter, and she with him, the sud- 
den death of the actress through an automobile 
accident, many incidents of more or less in- 
terest, and the return of the tenor when “he 
gathered her hands within his own,” and set- 


tled the question for all time, fills the balance 


of the volume. 


By THE Goop Sainte ANNE. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Illustrated. New edition. 286 pp. 
12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


CapraIn oF MEn, A. By E. Anson More. II- 
lustrated. 366 pp. 12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 
An historical romance of the Eleventh Cen- 

tury, before Christ, written in the camp of the 

Assyrian King before Tyre. The novel shows 

a careful study of the reign, but no special ca- 

pacity to give graphic interest. Tyrians and 

Assyrians are carried through various adven- 

tures under Hiram, King of Tyre, the con- 

temporary of Solomon. 


By Nathan Gallizier. Il- 
446 pp. I2mo. 


CastEL Det Monre. 
lustrated by H. C. Edwards. 
L. C. Page & Co. 

This historical novel begins at the death of 
Urban Fourth, 1265. It opens in Palermo just 
before the battle of Grendella. Manfred is a 
conspicuous figure, and the contact between 
the Christian and Mohammedan civilization is 
freely used. The romantic apparatus of the 
early novel, secrets, potions, philters, magic 
plots and conspiracies are all fully used. 


Constance West. By E. R. 
pp. 12mo. John Lane. 
\fter twenty years, Constance West seeks to 
find her husband, who in a moment of drunken 
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frenzy has knocked her down, for which he 
serves a term in prison. When she at length 
discovers him, she finds that he has been mar- 
ried again, and has a son and daughter. She 
does not disclose her identity and with the help 
of a hotel proprietor, who falls in love with 
her, practices a series of ignoble and petty bits 
of revenge upon her erstwhile husband. The 
story ends with a reconciliation after much 
unpleasant event and adventure. 


By S. E. Kiser. 
Frederick A. 


CHARLES THE CHAUFFEUR. 
Illustrated. 189 pp. I2mo. 
Stokes Company. 

A dialect narrative of the experiences and 
adventures of a chauffeur, which appeared in 
the Sunday Magazine Supplements of leading 
papers in larger cities, during the last six 
months. 


3y Fred M. White. II- 
378 pp. I2mo. 


Crimson Buinp, THE. 
lustrations by Victor Prout. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


This novel opens with an author, two of 
whose novels have reached their fourth and 
fifth editions, leaving publishers ready to offer 
£500 within two months of the delivery of the 
copy of his third novel. In spite of this pros- 
perity, he needs $5000. At this crisis in his 
fate, he finds a gun metal cigar case with $1250 
and is promised $500 if he will visit a certain 
address given to him in a woman’s voice over 
the ’phone. There he finds a dead man, which 
causes trouble enough to occupy the rest of 
the volume. 


Illustrated by 


Curty. By Roger Pocock. 
I2mo. Little, 


Stanley L. Wood. 320 pp. 

Brown & Co. 

The story of an Englishman and his little 
son who have journeyed to the far West to 
evade revenge sworn by an Irishman, because 
of the Englishman having evicted some of his 
Irish tenants. Later Lady Bashannon joins 
them. The story is replete with adventure. 
“Curly,” one of the chief characters in the 
numerous adventures, turns out to be a girl, 
and eventually marries the Englishman’s son. 


DAUNTLESS VIKING, A. By William Hale. 332 
pp. 12mo. Richard G. Badger. 

A study of the life of Gloucester fishermen in 
which one of the Norse crew of the Viking 
boat sent to the Chicago Fair, finds his way 
to the fishing fleet. Succeeding chapters carry 
him through all the risks and perils of life on 
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the Banks. A little love story runs through 
the volume, but its one claim to notice is the 
pains with which the daily life of the men whom 
it describes is presented. The tone of the book 
is a little pretentious. Too much like a lands- 
man’s view. 


For A FrEE Conscience. By L. C. Wood. 
414 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The persecution of “friends” at the close of 
the Seventeenth Century, while Fox and Penn 
were still alive, opens this novel, which aims 
to make this religious movement the setting of 
a story which ends in the landing of the “Wel- 
come.” Swarthmore, Coniston and other places 
in which Fox preached figure in the story. 
Throughout, the object is to give a historical 
picture of the period in the guise of a romance 
rather than a romance set in the framework 
of history. 


From THE WEsT TO THE West. By Abigail 
Scott Duniway. With frontispiece. 311 pp. 
12mo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

An American historical romance, based on 
the settlement of Oregon sixty years ago, be- 
ginning with early life in the Middle West. 
describing the trip across the continent, and 
the settlement in new land. 


Girt OF THE Morninc Star, Tue. By Ar- 
mistead C. Gordon. Frontispiece by George 
Senseney. 373 pp. I2mo. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

A story laid in Ocquon Glade, in a portion 
known as Galilee, quaint in speech, and odd in 
setting, and is replete with Biblical references 
and quotations. “Benammi Youart,” though 
forty years old, courts “Tirzah” not yet twenty. 
Her grandfather tells her pitilessly that he 
knows “the breed.” Tirzah remonstrates and 
says she thinks he is a good man. Benammi 
goes away after a dramatic parting with Tirzah 
—prospers, and after many incidents in which 
a blonde stenographer plays her part, comes 
back to the Glade, where Tirzah tells him “I 
have waited for ye so long.” 


History oF Davip GriEvE, THE. By Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Paper. 12mo. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

An issue in inexpensive form of Mrs. 

Humphry Ward’s novel, which appeared in 

1892, taking up the life of the artist in Paris. 


Knot oF Bivue, A. By William R. A. Wilson, 
author of “A Rose of Normandy,” etc.  II- 
lustrated. 345 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

A novel, whose scene is laid in Old Quebec, 
and while the author disclaims any pretension 
to a historical romance, a very reliable pic- 
ture is painted of that quaint old town. The 
book opens with a storm at sea, and a quarrel, 
a deadly peril, and a desertion follow in rapid 
succession. The hero and heroine, who have 
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been estranged, meet and pick up the thread 
of their love-story once more. Plot, mystery 
and adventure give interest to the tale. 


Justin WincaATE, RANCHMAN. sy John H. 
Whitson, author of “The Rainbow Chasers,” 
etc. Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. 312 
pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Whitson has won attention through his 
virile stories of the far West. In his present 
volume, he presents a tale full of graphic local 
color, showing the development of the ranch 
section, with attendant perils. A strong po- 
litical element permeates the story, though 
enough love interest is introduced to give the 
needed touch of romance to a story otherwise 
rather descriptive and discoursive than nar- 
rative. Close familiarity is shown with the 
methods of raising cattle and the inevitable 
struggles between the ranchmen and farmers 
of the region. There are many characters, all 
depicted with the keen insight shown in Mr. 
Whitson’s previous works, 


Lunatic At LAarGE, THE. By J. Storer Clous- 
ton. 312 pp. I2mo. F. M. Buckles & Co. 
A fantastic tale of a young doctor and a 

patient, a man who “has lately suffered from 
a severe mental and physical shock.” The doc- 
tor is asked to take charge of him on a trip 
to the continent, dreads the work, as the pa- 
tient is liable to homicide il mania, and conspires 
with a friend to put the patient into a lunatic 
asylum while the friend impersonates the pa- 
tient in a trip with the doctor. The framework 
of the story is better handled than the conver- 
sation and the dialogue. 


MATRIMONIAL BuREAU, THE. 3y Carolyn 
Wells and Harry P. Tabor. Illustrated. 282 
pp. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The efforts of a middle-aged maiden lady, 
whose maid has secured a husband through a 
matrimonial bureau, to obtain husbands for her 
three nieces, together with the adventures of a 
house party which she has asked, constitute the 
setting in which the rapid conversation and 
humor of Miss Wells, and illustrations of Harry 
Parsons Tabor, play their part. The fun is 
somewhat strained. 


Miss Bitty. By Edith K. Stokely and Marion 
K. Hurd. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
349 pp. 1I2mo. Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Financial reverses force “Miss Billy” and 
her family into a new neighborhood. Her let- 
ter to Margaret, in Cologne, is typical of her 
happy character. Nothing is so bad it could 
not be worse, in her opinion. A “family 
meeting” to discuss pros and cons is full of a 
homely humor and a charm that is irresistible. 
A “whole load of black dirt” fills Miss Billy’s 
heart with ecstasy, for now she could have 
pansies, and sweet-peas and geraniums. She 
does wonders in the neighborhood, and after 
a very grave and serious illness, all Cherry 
Street pays back to her its debt of gratitude 
in a manner all its own. 
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New Books 


On THE Firinc Line. By Anna Chapin Ray, 
author of “By the Good Sainte Anne,” etc., 
and Hamilton Brock Fuller. Illustrated. 2890 
pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


Miss Ray’s success, “By the Good Sainte 
Anne,” is followed by the present story, which 
opens with an interesting account of a spirited 
conversation between the heroine and hero on 
board a “liner.” The conversation is of a fa- 
miliar kind and makes the reader acquainted 
with the characters without delay, always an 
agreeable process. Our hero goes to Cape 
Town to join the “firing line.” The movement 
is rapid and carries the characters through the 
usual social life of a barracks, with here and 
there a battle and sudden death, a series of 
guerrilla raids, with the inevitable little love 
tale which winds its way from the first to last 
chapter. The volume is replete with a close fa- 
miliarity with the region in which the scene is 
laid, and a happy descriptive quality of the 
Boer War. 


Oxp Man’s Ipyt, An. By Wolcott Johnson. 
264 pp. 16mo. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


An intimate, immediate, introspective account 
of the life of an American family, father and 
mother, and two daughters. Babyhood, girl- 
hood, travel, the high-school and marriage are 
all reviewed from the reminiscent standpoint, 
between the years of 1879 and 1902, in pages 
cast in the form of a diary, somewhat self-con- 
scious, but full of a naive American optimism. 


On TypeE Knot. By James B. Connelly. II- 
lustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Tybee Knoll is at the mouth of the Savannah 
River, where the scene of this novel, part of 
which passes on a steam yacht, is laid. The 
Government operations for the sake of deepen- 
ing the channel furnishes a thread upon which 
the story is strung. 


By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
12mo. A. S. Barnes & 


PARTNERS OF THE TIDE. 
Illustrated. 400 pp. 
Co. 


A story full of the quaint humor that bubbles 
in all tales of the New England coast. Two 
old ladies adopt a boy, an orphan, and just 
when they have planned to send him to college 
they discover, to their dismay, that their slen- 
der resources are less than they thought. The 
boy engages as a cabin boy and roustabout on 
the “Thomas Doane,” and the balance of the 
story is given to an account of his adventures 
on this and other vessels. 


PurpLt Parasot Tue. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 
and Charles B. Falls. 108 pp. 12mo. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


A story of amateur detective work which has 
previously appeared as a magazine article. An 
amazing case of mistaken identity ensues, in 
which the’amateur detective gets muddled as to 
his case and incidentally falls madly in love 
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with the object of his surveillance. The story 
is rife with repartee. Many complications fol- 
low each other in rapid succession, but all ends 
happily. 


By John 


I2mo. 


Merritte 


Laird 


PEAKS REMOTE. 
Illustrated. 418 pp. 


PURPLE 
Driver. 
& Lee. 
Frankly written in imitation of Opie Reade, 

as the dedication indicates, this romance links 

liie in Naples, Florence and Rome with the 

Italian colony in Chicago. The style is exag- 

gerated and the theme unpleasing. 


Tue. By 
333 PP- 


Charles 
I2mo. 


VAN SuyDEN SAPPHIRES, 
Carey. With frontispiece. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A detective tale, interesting, but without a 
new feature. A popular actress contrives to 
have a necklace of rubies stolen, but at the 
same time a set of sapphires, family jewels, 
disappear. The complications that arise are 
manifold, and it takes some three hundred 
pages to clear up the mystery. 


SERENA. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. With 
frontispiece by Elizabeth Gowdy Baker. 378 
pp. 12mo. A. §. Barnes & Co. 


Some interesting girls, a garrulous and pug-- 
nacious old “mammy” who does not hesitate 
to express her opinions in somewhat forcible 
dialect; a maiden lady who adopts a new doc- 
trine and forsakes all her old-time frivolity, 
much to the dismay of her relatives, are the 
characters in this volume, with a little love 
story. There is an attempted duel, and the 
story is carried through the varying phases of 
the war, in which Greycoats and the Stars and 
Bars play their part. 


Story oF As, Tue. By Sidney Waterloo, author 
of “A Man and a Woman,” etc. Illustrated. 
351 pp. 12mo. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

To his earlier work on the development of 
the first man, the author has added a romance 
of the stone age, during a period when the 
cave bear was still in North Europe. The 
artist has, however, given the figure and face 
of the developed man instead of the sloping 
forehead and spindling figure of the stone age. 


By Leroy Scott. 
12mo. Double- 


WALKING DELEGATE, THE. 
With frontispiece. 372 pp. 
day, Page & Co. 

A story of the building unions on the steel 
frame edifices of New York, based on a fa- 
miliar trial for extortion of the central char- 
acter. It is written with a close, intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject and an unusual 
capacity to paint a vivid picture. 


By Katharine M. C. 
1z2mo. McClure, Phil- 


Wine oF Love, THE. 
Meredith. 163 pp. 
lips & Co. 

A story having as its principal character a 
little girl. She is charming and speedily wins 
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her way into the hearts of three men, who share 
the attic quarters in which she and her mother 
are housed. It transpires in the course of the 
story that one of the three is in love with her 
aunt, whom he met in a trip to Germany, and 
the story ends with the meeting and reconcilia- 
tion of these two. 


Juvenile 


Tor, A Street Boy oF JERUSALEM. By Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley. With illustrations by 
F. H. Eckman. 190 pp. 12mo. Henry Alte- 
mus Co. 


A street gamin in Jerusalem at about 30 A. 
D. hears of the Master, takes a blind man to be 
healed, watches the betrayal, and is present at 
the trial, crucifixion and the resurrection, with 
the final appearing at Galilee. 


TuckER Dan. By Charles Ross Jackson. II- 
lustrations by Gordon H. Grant. 199 pp. 
12mo. G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Tucker Dan and his friend Mickey pass 
through a series of boyish adventures, and 
each chapter is full of surprises and smiles. 
“Uncle Binney” is the dearest old man who 
ever whaled a small boy. Boyish love plays a 
part, and the little volume is full of wholesome 
humor. 


“VANISHING SWEDE,” Tur. By Mary Hamilton 
O’Connor. 209 pp. 12mo. Robert Grier 
Cooke. 1 


A juvenile, giving an account of a hunt for a 
lost mine in Oregon. 


Biography 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THE. 
Edited by William MacDonald. With fron- 
tispiece. The Temple Autobiographies. 314 
pp. 12mo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The autobiography fills half this volume, 
and an account of Franklin’s later life by Wil- 
liam MacDonald rounds out his biography. A 
preface describes the circumstances under 
which the autobiography was written, and 
its strange fate in being issued, with many 
changes, by Franklin’s grandson. The present 
publication follows John Bigelow’s edition as 
published by him in 1868. 


CAMBRIDGE SxKeEtcHEs. By Frank P. Stearns, 
author of “True Republicanism,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 375 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The author, known for careful work in one 

or two fields, particularly in a life of Bismarck, 

collects in this volume a series of sketches on 

Boston celebrities. Francis J. Child, H. W. 

Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, C. P. Crauch, T. G. 

Appleton, O. W. Holmes, Frank Bird and the 

Bird Club, Charles Sumner, Chevalier Howe, 

the War Governor Andrews, Elizur Wright, 

Dr. W. T. Morton. Besides these are essays 








Book News 





on Harvard at the close of the war, the colored 
regiments, a visit to Rome forty years ago and 
some words on Hawthorne. 


LIFE AND VoyacEs oF Captain Cook, THE. 
By Andrew Kippis. Caxton Thin Paper se- 
ries. With frontispiece. 433 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A reprint of the life of Cook, the great navi- 
gator, killed at the Hawaiian Islands, which 
appeared in 1788, immediately after his death, 
in a comely octavo. It is now printed in a 
small, flexible-covored pocket volume, with re- 
productions of the original maps on thin paper 
and in type not too small for easy reading. It 
is almost exclusively devoted to his two voy- 
ages around the world, summarizing his work 
from the standpoint of the eighteenth century, 
without notes or comment. 


Memorrs oF A GREAT DETEcTIVE. Incidents in 
the life of John Wilson Murray. By Victor 
H. Speer. 484 pp. 12mo. The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. 

John Wilson Murray, a Scotchman, born in 
Edinborough, June 25th, 1840, after an expe- 
rience as a seaman and service during the 
Civil War on the Hartford and other vessels 
in the engagements of the Gulf, began his work 
as a detective in discovering the plot to capture 
the Michigan and rescue the prisoners on San- 
dusky Bay. This brought him into contact with 
Wood, Chief of the Secret Service of the Treas- 
ury Department, and he passed into work as a 
detective. The present volume is made up of 
extremely well-told narratives of the experi- 
ences of forty years as a detective. Nearly 
every one of them has in it the material for a 
“mystery.” 


My Own Srory. By Caleb Powers. _IlIlus- 
trated from photographs. 490 pp. 1I2mo. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Caleb Powers, tried and convicted for com- 
plicity in the murder of William Goebel, has in 
this volume, evidently with some assistance, 
written an account of his life, his college days, 
his work in the law school, his political activity 
and the campaign which led up to his arrest 
and successive trials. Nearly half the book is 
occupied with affidavits, Powers’ addresses to 
the jury, the instructions asked and given, and 
the correspondence in regard to the extradi- 
tion of W. S. Taylor and Charles Finley. 





OuivER HAzarD PERRY AND THE WAR ON THE 
Lakes. By Olin L. Lyman, author of “The 
Trail of the Grand Seigneur,” etc. 246 pp. 
12mo. New Amsterdam Book Company. 

A study of Perry’s career, beginning with his 
services in the war between Algerian pirates 
and ending with the battle of Lake Erie. Addi- 
tional chapters review the courts martial which 
followed that victory, analyzing the evidence 
and reaching a conclusion in favor of Perry. A 
brief summary is given of his services up to his 
death in 1819. 
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New Books 


REMINISCENCES OF A Rapicau Parson. By W. 
Tuckwell. With photogravure portrait, 300 
pp. 1I2mo. Cassell & Co., London. 

In 1878, after some years in teaching, the 
author became Vicar of a Warwickshire college, 
living at Stockton. He was one of the first to 
begin, in an English rural parish, the organiza- 
tion of church activities. Coming before the 
public in this way, he threw himself into the 
Liberal agitation for a lower franchise and land 
reform, with a view to smail holdings. His 
speeches on this subject from 1884 to 1894, when 
the legislation on county and parish govern- 
ment, small allotments and similar subjects 
had accomplished some of the reforms for 
which he struggled, came to be known through- 
out England. The present volume describes 
his personal efforts, includes in an appendix 
some of his speeches and gives a vivid view of 
an agitation which has been obscured by at- 
tention to Irish Home Rule. 


History 


History OF THE UNITED States. By Edward 
Channing. Volume I—1000-1660. 537 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. The Macmillan Co. 


The first volume of a history of the United 
States by a well-known teacher of American 
history in Harvard, whose text-books are wide- 
ly used in secondary schools. His effort in the 
work is to treat the entire subject as the evo- 
lution in development of a nation. The first 
volume brings the story down to 1660. In- 
stead of dwelling upon detail, a constant at- 
tempt is made to see the seventeenth century 
with reference to the period which is to follow. 


Illustrated 
344 


Port ArtHurR. By Richard Barry. 
from photographs taken by the author. 
pp. I2mo. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


A graphic and picturesque account of the 
siege of Port Arthur, by an English corre- 
spondent, whose pages are principally occu- 
pied by the personal behavior of the Japan- 
ese soldier under conditions when most troops 
would have wholly refused to continue their 
assault. Minute personal incidents give a vivid 
picture both of the real conditions under which 
the siege was waged and of the headlong 
bravery with which its difficulties were faced. 


Snort History oF Venice, A. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Illustrated. 344 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Thayer has for twenty years been asso- 
ciated with Italian study. Besides many maga- 
zine articles, he has written on Italian inde- 
pendence, and has received one of its lesser 
decorations from the Italian crown. In this 
volume, which closes with a brief but compre- 
hensive bibliogrgphy, he has endeavored to tell 
the story of Venice from the standpoint of a 
frank admiration of its success in securing 
great results through popular government, 
modified by aristocratic direction during its 
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period of expansion. The closing chapters dis- 
cuss Venetian civilization, its art and the de- 
cline of the Republic. The volume is replete 
with efforts to correct the prevailing concep- 
tion of Venetian Government, as the work of 
a small and secret body of nobles conducting an 
unbridled despotism. 


SUFFRAGE FRANCHISE IN THE THIRTEEN ENG- 
LISH COLONIES IN AMERICA, THE. By Albert 
Edward McKinley. Paper. 8vo. University 
of Pennsylvania Publications. Series in His- 
tory. 

After a brief discussion of the condition of 
Parliamentary suffrage during the time the col- 
onies organized, each colony is taken up, be- 
ginning with Virginia, and the legislation and 
practice in regard to suffrage are carefully sum- 
marized. The article is based upon original 
research, and besides laws, cites many other 
publications. 


Unitep States, Tue. A history of three cen- 
turies. By William Estabrook Chancellor 
and Fletcher Willis Hewes. In ten parts. 
Part 2. Colonial Union, 1698-1774. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The second volume of the history of the 
United States which is planned to be complet- 
ed in ten volumes. The present volume deals 
with the development of the several English 
colonies and the growth of the spirit of revolu- 
tion. Special attention is given to internal de- 
velopment of agriculturals and manufacture. 
An effort is made to give original treatment to 
the appearance of the negro in American life. 
A list of authorities closes the book. It is fully 
indexed. There are a number of maps and 
diagrams, and an effort made to place in 
graphic shape the changes in population. Each 
chapter is succeeded by a small summary and 
condensed statement of facts. 


Political 


Economy 


ORGANIZATION OF OCEAN COMMERCE, THE. By 
J. Russell Smith. Paper. 8vo. University 
of Pennsylvania Publications. Series in Eco- 
nomics, 

A study of the development of the manage- 
ment of ocean traffic. It begins with the 
tramp steamer taking charters, passes on to 
the organization of lines, the establishment of 
regular steamship lines and rates, and dis- 
cusses routes, coal supplies, the effect of the 
Panama Canal and the tendencies of the pres- 
ent situation. 


By Henry George. 
12mo. Doubleday, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 
New edition. 563 pp. 
Page & Co. 

A quarter century edition of a work which 
has profoundly influenced the social thought of 
the time since it was published in 1879. It ap- 
pears with a preface from the author’s son, 
Henry George, Jr., which describes the genesis 
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of the work. The text used is that of the 
fourth edition, which appeared in 1880, an edi- 
tion which, however, only contained verbal 
corrections from the first. 


Religion 


Mora DIscIPLINE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Hensley Henson. 267 pp. Indexed. 
1zmo. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Contains a course of popular lectures deliv- 
ered on Friday afternoons in Lent in West- 
minster Abbey, discussing the confessional his- 
torically “as the last phase of a successive con- 
tinuous development connecting the earliest 
and the latest ages of the church, and perpetu- 
ating through all the mutations of history the 
original aspect of the Christian religion as be- 
fore all else constituting a right governmént 
of the individual life.” Canon Henson’s con- 
clusion is that the Protestant method substi- 
tutes a sporadic and irregular confession for 
the systematic conduct of the moral life through 
the church confessional. 


Story OF THE WELSH REVIVAL, THE. As told 
by G. Campbell Morgan, W. T. Stead and 
others. With a sketch of Evan Roberts. 
Paper. 12mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


An account of the recent revival in South 
Wales led by Evan Roberts. His work in 
rousing the revival is described by Arthur 
Goodrich; Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has a chap- 
ter on the lessons of revival. Mr. Stead de- 
scribes Mr. Roberts, and the psychology of 
the revival, while a number of shorter chap- 
ters take up various phases. 


Travel and Description 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By John Scudder 
McLain. Illustrated with photographs. 322 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The author accompanied the special Sub- 

Committee and Senate Committee on Terri- 

tories, which visited Alaska in the summer of 

1903, enjoying peculiar advantages for studying 

the possibilities of the country. He has gath- 

ered in this volume the articles which he con- 
tributed on the trip to his paper describing 

Alaska. They are published without revision, 

in their original form. 


Farr LAnp Tyro., THe. By W. D. McCrack- 
an. Illustrated. 319 pp. Indexed. t2mo. L. 
C. Page & Co. 

The author, for a number of years our Min- 
ister to Switzerland, where he wrote a history 
of the early days of the Swiss Republic, has 
included in this volume a number of magazine 
articles, papers and essays on the Tyrol, illus- 
trated by photographs full of historical interest 
on the subject. The volume gives more space 
to the events which have made each place he 


News 


mentions known or famous, than to the scenery 
or to the personal impression which it creates. 


HoMES OF THE First Franciscans. By Beryl 
D. De Selincourt. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 316 pp. Indexed. ti2mo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Paul Sabatier, the biographer of St. Francis 
of Assisi, suggested this work, which endeav- 
ors to describe, in sympathetic detail, the en- 
vironment of St. Francis and his companions. 
Assisi and its churches fills the first third of 
the volume. Convents in the district of Lake 
Thrasymene, Monte Casale, the Marches and 
Laverna complete the record of the places as- 
sociated with the early days of the Franciscans. 
Each site is minutely described, illustrated 
with photographs, and its history and its asso- 
ciations traced with studious affection. 


LETTERS FROM AN OREGON Rancu. By “Kath- 
arine.” Illustrated from photographs. 312 
pp. 8vo. A. C. McClurg Co. 


These letters describe life on an Oregon 
ranch, illustrated by photographs. The tone 
adopted is simple. There is much description 
of local scenery and no special display of liter- 
ary skill. 


Letters 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DipLomat’s WIFE. By 
Mary King Waddington. Illustrated. 315 pp. 
8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mme. Waddington, the wife of a distinguish- 
ed figure in French life, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ambassador to Rome, St. Petersburg 
and elsewhere, has in these letters, which have 
appeared in “Scribner’s,” given a most agree- 
able narrative of court life in Italy in the 8o’s. 
Nearly all the letters cover a visit in the spring 
of 1880. An addition reviews the past in the 
spring of 1904. 


On.y Letrers. By Francis I. Maule. 324 pp. 
12mo. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Very witty, if somewhat extravagant, are 
these letters from a brother on the other side 
to one on this. The other side has not a spirit- 
ual significance, as one might suppose at a 
first glance; it refers prosaically to Europe. 
The year was the year of the Paris Exposition, 
1900, and the traveler one unaccustomed. There- 
fore the view is a fresh one, and the writer 
does not hesitate to say what he thinks. A 
couple of hours’ good fun is the reward of 
perusal. 


Essays 


CasuaL Essays oF “THE SuN.” 422 pp. 1I2mo. 
Robert Grier Cooke. 
Editorials from the New York “Sun” appear- 
ing at various dates between 1885 and 1904. 
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New Books 


Most of the selections are from the last five 
years, though one notable editorial of the 
earlier period, “Our Office Cat,” is included. 


GEORGE FREDERICK Watts, SANDRO BOTTICEL- 
LI, MatTHEW ARNOLD. By Lucie Lee Ew- 
ing. 64pp. 8vo. The Grafton Press. 


This carefully printed book, on large paper, a 
most careful and enticing format, contains three 
essays, illustrated by processed _half-tones, 
on Watts, Botticelli and Matthew Arnold. The 
three follow the usual current of criticism, 
saying nothing that is particularly new, but ex- 
pressing familiar opinions with an evident per- 
sonal interest in each subject. The essay on 
3otticelli in particular is full of special study, 
and shows knowledge of recent literature. 


Macsetu. By Esther Gideon Noble. 
12mo. The Poet-Lore Co. 


“The Great Message,” which opens this es- 
say, “conveyed by the tragedy ‘Macbeth,’ is a 
warning against superstition or a perversion 
of the imagination.” The entire play is studied 
from this standpoint in an essay which has ap- 

4 “ ” 
peared in “Poet Lore. 


35 PP- 


SurpeR FLuMINA. 225 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


John Lane. 


A study of angling by an English fisherman, 
devoted principally to work in still waters; 
pike, dace, perch and chub. There is an agree- 
able essay in reference to fishing, and all is 
written in the light and easy style which seems 
inseparable from angling literature. 


Verse 


Compiled by Wal- 
16mo. A. C. 


ATHLETES’ GARLAND, THE. 
lace Rice. 236 pp. Indexed. 
McClurg & Co. 


A collection of poems upon athletics from 
many sources, including translations from the 
classics, though most of the selections are re- 
cent. 

I2mo. 


Porms. By Edward Farquar. 218 pp. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Narratives written in verse, some upon his- 
torical subjects, some on sacred and some oc- 
casional. It is in its genre similar to the verse 
of the nineteenth century, rather than like that 
now published. 

SELENE. By Amelia Rives. 89 pp. I2mo. 
Harper & Brothers. 


The Princess Troubetzkoy writes a long 
poem in blank verse, the story based on the 
mythological tale of the love of Diana for En- 
dymion, expanded by the author’s imagina- 
tion, until it is scarcely recognizable. Virgil 
has been followed closely, and the lines of 
real value are few. 
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By Anna Hemp- 
12mo. Houghton, 


SuHors Tuat Dancep, THE. 
stead Branch. 201 pp. 
Mifflin & Co. 


A little play in verse in the Watteau period 
opens this volume, which contains verse of a 
wide range, full of feeling, though without high 
quality of expression. 


Educational 


Cyr’s Dramatic First READER. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. With illustrations by Edith Browning 
Brand. 104 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

Brief dialogues intended to meet a child’s in- 
terest in play by furnishing simple colloquies 
on child-life for children to learn and recite. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLIsH Composition. By Fred- 
erick Henry Sykes. Illustrated. 320 pp. 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The author, a professor in the teacher’s col- 
lege of Columbia University, endeavors in this 
volume to introduce the pupil gradually to the 
principles of good writing and exercise him 
in them so that as he gains more and more 
power over the material of his writing he may 
gain more and more skill in the manner of 
expressing it. For this purpose a series of 
graduated exercises is provided, beginning with . 
brief narratives on familiar themes, such as fa- 
bles, household tales, stories from the bible and 
classical myths, passing on to letters, stories 
from modern history, embellished incidents, de- 
scription, character study, short stories, defi- 
nitions, argument, persecution and verse. Un- 
der each of these heads an example is first 
given, analyzed and made the basis of varied 
exercises. This is succeeded by themes of the 
same character. The work differs from most 
of its predecessors in a minute application of 
systematic and related examples. 


INTERNATIONAL FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH DicTIONARY. Prepared under 
the editorial direction of Paul Passy and 
George Hempl. 8vo. Hinds, Noble & Eld- 
redge. 

The first of a series of uniform bi-lingual 
dictionaries. It is intended that in this series 
the pronunciations of the words shall be indi- 
cated by a common system under a similar 
classification, and a uniform treatment in defi- 
nition. This series is intended to include all 
leading languages; a dictionary from each into 
English and from English into each being pro- 
posed. The phonetic alphabet used is in the 
main that of the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation. 


La Cuute. Par Victor Hugo. With introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary. By W. E. Knapp. 
125 pp. 12mo. American Book Co. 


A little edition of an extract from Les Mis- 
erables, which tells the story of Jean Valjean. 
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of the work. The text used is that of the 
fourth edition, which appeared in 1880, an edi- 
tion which, however, only contained verbal 
corrections from the first. 


Religion 


Mora DISCIPLINE IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Hensley Henson. 267 pp. Indexed. 
1z2mo. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Contains a course of popular lectures deliv- 
ered on Friday afternoons in Lent in West- 
minster Abbey, discussing the confessional his- 
torically “as the last phase of a successive con- 
tinuous development connecting the earliest 
and the latest ages of the church, and perpetu- 
ating through all the mutations of history the 
original aspect of the Christian religion as be- 
fore all else constituting a right governmént 
of the individual life.” Canon Henson’s con- 
clusion is that the Protestant method substi- 
tutes a sporadic and irregular confession for 
the systematic conduct of the moral life through 
the church confessional. 


Story oF THE WELSH REvIVAL, THE. As told 
by G. Campbell Morgan, W. T. Stead and 
others. With a sketch of Evan Roberts. 
Paper. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


An account of the recent revival in South 
Wales led by Evan Roberts. His work in 
rousing the revival is described by Arthur 
Goodrich; Dr. G. Campbell Morgan has a chap- 
ter on the lessons of revival. Mr. Stead de- 
scribes Mr. Roberts, and the psychology of 
the revival, while a number of shorter chap- 
ters take up various phases. 


Travel and Description 


ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By John Scudder 
McLain. Illustrated with photographs. 322 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The author accompanied the special Sub- 

Committee and Senate Committee on Terri- 

tories, which visited Alaska in the summer of 

1903, enjoying peculiar advantages for studying 

the possibilities of the country. He has gath- 

ered in this volume the articles which he con- 
tributed on the trip to his paper describing 

Alaska. They are published without revision, 

in their original form. 


Farr Lanp Tyroi, THe. By W. D. McCrack- 
an. Illustrated. 319 pp. Indexed. 12mo. L. 
C. Page & Co. 

The author, for a number of years our Min- 
ister to Switzerland, where he wrote a history 
of the early days of the Swiss Republic, has 
included in this volume a number of magazine 
articles, papers and essays on the Tyrol, illus- 
trated by photographs full of historical interest 
on the subject. The volume gives more space 
to the events which have made each place he 


News 


mentions known or famous, than to the scenery 
or to the personal impression which it creates. 


HoMES OF THE First Franciscans. By Beryl 
D. De Selincourt. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Paul Sabatier, the biographer of St. Francis 
of Assisi, suggested this work, which endeav- 
ors to describe, in sympathetic detail, the en- 
vironment of St. Francis and his companions. 
Assisi and its churches fills the first third of 
the volume. Convents in the district of Lake 
Thrasymene, Monte Casale, the Marches and 
Laverna complete the record of the places as- 
sociated with the early days of the Franciscans. 
Each site is minutely described, illustrated 
with photographs, and its history and its asso- 
ciations traced with studious affection. 


LETTERS FROM AN OREGON Rancu. By “Kath- 
arine.” Illustrated from photographs. 312 
pp. 8vo. A. C. McClurg Co. 


These letters describe life on an Oregon 
ranch, illustrated by photographs. The tone 
adopted is simple. There is much description 
of local scenery and no special display of liter- 
ary skill. 


Letters 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF A DipLomat’s WIFE. By 
Mary King Waddington. Illustrated. 315 pp. 
8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mme. Waddington, the wife of a distinguish- 
ed figure in French life, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ambassador to Rome, St. Petersburg 
and elsewhere, has in these letters, which have 
appeared in “Scribner’s,” given a most agree- 
able narrative of court life in Italy in the 8o’s. 
Nearly all the letters cover a visit in the spring 
of 1880. An addition reviews the past in the 
spring of 1904. 


Onxy Letrers. By Francis I. Maule. 324 pp. 
12mo. George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Very witty, if somewhat extravagant, are 
these letters from a brother on the other side 
to one on this. The other side has not a spirit- 
ual significance, as one might suppose at a 
first glance; it refers prosaically to Europe. 
The year was the year of the Paris Exposition, 
1900, and the traveler one unaccustomed. There- 
fore the view is a fresh one, and the writer 
does not hesitate to say what he thinks. A 
couple of hours’ good fun is the reward of 
perusal. 


Essays 


CasuaL Essays oF “THE SUN.” 422 pp. 12mo. 
Robert Grier Cooke. 
Editorials from the New York “Sun” appear- 
ing at various dates between 1885 and 1904. 
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New Books 


Most of the selections are from the last five 
years, though one notable editorial of the 
earlier period, “Our Office Cat,” is included. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS, SANDRO BO?TTicEL- 
LI, MattHEW ARNOLD. By Lucie Lee Ew- 
ing. 64pp. 8vo. The Grafton Press. 


This carefuily printed book, on large paper, a 
most careful and enticing format, contains three 
essays, illustrated by processed _half-tones, 
on Watts, Botticelli and Matthew Arnold. The 
three follow the usual current of criticism, 
saying nothing that is particularly new, but ex- 
pressing familiar opinions with an evident per- 
sonal interest in each subject. The essay on 
Botticelli in particular is full of special study, 
and shows knowledge of recent literature. 


Macsetu. By Esther Gideon Noble. 
12mo. The Poet-Lore Co. 


“The Great Message,” which opens this es- 
say, “conveyed by the tragedy ‘Macbeth,’ is a 
warning against superstition or a perversion 
of the imagination.” The entire play is studied 
from this standpoint in an essay which has ap- 
peared in “Poet Lore.” 


35 PP- 


SupER FLUMINA. 225 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


John Lane. 


A study of angling by an English fisherman, 
devoted principally to work in still waters; 
pike, dace, perch and chub. There is an agree- 
able essay in reference to fishing, and all is 
written in the light and easy style which seems 
inseparable from angling literature. 


Verse 


Compiled by Wal- 
16mo. A. C. 


ATHLETES’ GARLAND, THE. 
lace Rice. 236 pp. Indexed. 


McClurg & Co. 


A collection of poems upon athletics from 
many sources, including translations from the 
classics, though most of the selections are re- 
cent. 

I2mo. 


Poems. By Edward Farquar. 218 pp. 


Richard G. Badger. 


Narratives written in verse, some upon his- 
torical subjects, some on sacred and some oc- 
casional. It is in its genre similar to the verse 
of the nineteenth century, rather than like that 
now published. 

SELENE. By Amelia Rives. 89 pp. 1I2mo. 
Harper & Brothers. 


The Princess Troubetzkoy writes a long 
poem in blank verse, the story based on the 
mythological tale of the love of Diana for En- 
dymion, expanded by the author’s imagina- 
tion, until it is scarcely recognizable. Virgil 
has been followed closely, and the lines of 
real value are few. 


and New Editions 


839 


By Anna Hemp- 
12mo. Houghton, 


SnHogs THat Dancep, THE. 
stead Branch. 201 pp. 
Mifflin & Co. 

A little play in verse in the Watteau period 
opens this volume, which contains verse of a 
wide range, full of feeling, though without high 
quality of expression. 


Educational 


Cyr’s Dramatic First READER. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. With illustrations by Edith Browning 
Brand. 104 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

Brief dialogues intended to meet a child’s in- 
terest in play by furnishing simple colloquies 
on child-life for children to learn and recite. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH ComposiTION. By Fred- 
erick Henry Sykes. Illustrated. 320 pp. 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The author, a professor in the teacher’s col- 
lege of Columbia University, endeavors in this 
volume to introduce the pupil gradually to the 
principles of good writing and exercise him 
in them so that as he gains more and more 
power over the material of his writing he may 
gain more and more skill in the manner of 
expressing it. For this purpose a series of 
graduated exercises is provided, beginning with 
brief narratives on familiar themes, such as fa- 
bles, household tales, stories from the bible and 
classical myths, passing on to letters, stories 
from modern history, embellished incidents, de- 
scription, character study, short stories, defi- 
nitions, argument, persecution and verse. Un- 
der each of these heads an example is first 
given, analyzed and made the basis of varied 
exercises. This is succeeded by themes of the 
same character. The work differs from most 
of its predecessors in a minute application of 
systematic and related examples. 
INTERNATIONAL FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LISH-FRENCH DicTIONARY. Prepared under 
the editorial direction of Paul Passy and 
George Hempl. 8vo. Hinds, Noble & Eld- 
redge. 


The first of a series of uniform bi-lingual 
dictionaries. It is intended that in this series 
the pronunciations of the words shall be indi- 
cated by a common system under a similar 
classification, and a uniform treatment in defi- 
nition. This series is intended to include all 
leading languages; a dictionary from each into 
English and from English into each being pro- 
posed. The phonetic alphabet used is in the 
main that of the International Phonetic Asso- 
ciation. 


La Cuutse. Par Victor Hugo. With introduc- 
tion, notes and vocabulary. By W. E. Knapp. 
125 pp. 12mo. American Book Co. 

A little edition of an extract from Les Mis- 
erables, which tells the story of Jean Valjean. 
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It is provided with a glossary, has been care- 
fully edited for school reading, and is preceded 
by a brief account of Victor Hugo. 


MEDIAEVAL AND MoDERN History. By Philip 
Van Ness Myers. New edition. 723 pp. 
12mo. Ginn & Co. 

An abridged issue of the revised text of a 
work which originally appeared in a two-vol- 
ume edition under the titles, “The Middle 
Ages” and “The Modern Age.” The work has 
come to be adopted in many high schools and 
colleges for its succinct summary of events. 


Practical, COMMERCIAL SPELLER, A. By Eliza- 
beth F. Atwood. 201 pp. 16mo. Ginn & 
Co. 


This volume contains a collection of words 
more frequently misspelled than any others, ar- 
ranged as “lessons,” the book containing 146 of 
these, covering untechnical words, lists of gen- 
eral business terms, words used in various lines 
of business, transportation terms, electrical 
terms and legal terms. 


SELECTIONS FROM STANDARD FRENCH AUTHORS. 
3y O. G. Guerlac. 214 pp. 16mo. Ginn & 
Co: ; 
These selections are intended for use in the 

first and second year. They cover classical 

French, many from the nineteenth century are 

from leading authors; both verse and prose are 

included. A vocabulary accompanies the vo)- 
ume, whose extracts are brief. 


Suort History oF ENGLAND’s LITERATURE, A. 
By Eva March Tappan. Illustrated. 262 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This short history of English literature is 
written by the head of the English department 
of the Worcester High School, and presents 
the subject from the standpoint of her expe- 
riences. Nothing is taken for granted. His- 
torical allusions are carefully explained; the life 
of the period described, and even the illustra- 
tions have their line of gloss. The list of works 
cited are all such as are to be found in almost 
every library. 


SpeciMEN Letrers. Selected and edited by 
Albert S. Cook and Allen R. Benham. 156 
pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 


Selections of letters intended for use in the 
study of English, the examples running from 
Addison to Lowell. 


SrupEents’ AMERICAN History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. Revised edition. Illustrated. 
612 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 


A revised edition of a history first published 
in 1897 and brought down to date since by 
the addition of paragraphs coming down to the 
last Presidential election in 1904. 


News 


Business 


Lire INsuRANCE Company, THE. By William 
Alexander. Appleton’s Business series. 281 
pp. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 


A treatise on life insurance intended for be- 
ginners, whether their purpose is to enter on 
soliciting life insurance, on a share in the man- 
agement of a life insurance company or on ac- 
tuarial work. The first part takes up the basis 
on which life insurance rests; the second the 
development of the business, in launching a 
new insurance company, and the third its man- 
agement, with a closing chapter on the present 
condition of life insurance. No reference is 
made to recent exposures. The practice se- 
lected and the laws cited are those of New 
York State. 


THORNE’S TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND BusINEss Practice. By W. W. Thorne. 
524 pp. 8vo. With frontispiece. The Book- 
keeper Publishing Company. 

A manual upon bookkeeping which incor- 


porates in its special and double entry the many . 


labor-saving inventions developed in this coun- 
try during the last decade. Its author is sec- 
retary of the National Association of Account- 
ants and Bookkeepers. 


Sports 


AMERICAN THOROUGHBRED, THE. By Charles 
E. Trevathan. American Sportsman’s Libra- 
ry. Illustrated. 467 pp. Indexed. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

In this addition to the “American Sports- 
man’s Library” the author accepts the grave 
doubt that surrounds the earliest importation 
of a thoroughbred Bulle Rock in 1718. After 
describing the studs and races, the serious work 
of description is taken up with races, at the 
revival of attention to this sport in the ’30’s of 
the last century. Through the 70 years which 
elapsed between the importation of Messenger, 
and the appearance of Eclipse, the author fol- 
lows the familiar course of recent racing an- 
nals. An index, in which the name of every 
horse is noted, adds greatly to the value of a 
work based at many points upon original in- 
vestigation. 


My AvuTomMosILE. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A blankbook intended for use by automobil- 
ists to keep record of runs, a blank on every 
other page giving places for date, time of start, 
arrival, distance, maps, run, weather, roads, 
guests and remarks. 


Humor 


ME AnD Lawson. By Richard Webb. _IIlus- 
trated by W. W. Denslow. 79 pp. 16mo. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 

A skit on Wall street speculations, told by a 

District Messenger boy and consisting of four 

short, slangy sketches, each illustrated. 
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New Books and New Editions 841 


WorstepD Man, Tue. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. Illustrated. 86 pp. 32mo. Harper 
& Brothers. 


A little comedietta, whose scene is laid in a 
summer hotel in August. There is the usual 
lamentable scarcity of men and the group of 
summer girls tiring of their futile efforts to 
entertain each other, construct a “man” from 
an old afghan, stuffing “him” with cotton. A 
miracle occurs. ‘The man comes to life, and 
proves to be even a more desperate flirt than is 
as a rule the case with the “summer man.” Its 
absurdity is apparent, but its fun is infectious. 


Natural History 


Doc Boox, Tur. By James Watson. Com- 
plete in ten parts. Parts 1 and 2. Illustrated 
from photographs. Paper. 8vo. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

The author has been for many years known 
in bench shows as one of the best judges in 
the country, and is universally accepted, both in 
this country and in England, as a leading dog 
expert. He has in this work, which is issued 
in parts, endeavored to present the history ot 
the breeding of the dog, with more investiga- 
tion than has been the case in previous man- 
uels. The first part opens with an account of 
the history of the dog, in which much use is 
made of monuments, and takes up the care of 
the dog. Part second deals with early span- 
iels and setters, and the English setter. The 
illustrations are from prize dogs. 


SroriEs oF LitrLe Fisures. By Lenore E. 
Mulets. Illustrated by Sophie Schneider. 
Illustrated. 288 pp. 12mo. L. C. Page & 
Co. 


Short conversational accounts of various 
game fish, now and then illustrated by photo- 
graphs, intended to furnish children with in- 
formation and including other aquatic animal 
life—the lizard, tortoise, turtle, terrapin and 
even the snail. A familiar book on natural 
history, with no special claim to attention. 


Younc Fouxs’ CycLopepiA oF NatuRAL His- 
tory, Tue. By John Denison Champlin. 
With introduction by Frederic A. Lucas. II- 
lustrated. 8vo. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Champlin has, during the last twenty 
years, compiled young folks’ cyclopedias on 
literature and art, common things, persons and 
places, and games and sports. He has added 
to his series one on natural history. The arti- 
cles are under familiar names, but an index of 
scientific names opens all the references made. 
The articles are varied in character, covering 
every phase of animate life, omitting botany. 


Miscellaneous 


ComPLETE GUIDE To Europr, Tue. Edited by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and Thomas L,. 
Stedman. 499 pp. Indexed. 32mo. W. R. 
Jenkins. 

Mr. Stedman’s guide has for many years, 
since it first appeared, held a standard position 
among these compilations, which, while they 
cannot fill the place of larger guides, play a use- 
ful part for those whose stay is short. The in- 
formation is brought down in general to about 
1903, though the burning of the library in 
Milan a year ago, for instance, is omitted. 


EvoLuTION OF KNOWLEDGE, THE. By Ray- 
mond St. James Perrin. 308 pp. 12mo. The 
Baker & Taylor Company. 

In 1881 the author published anonymously 
a pamphlet, “The Student’s Theme,” whose aim 
was to show that the most general terms of 
existence, space, time, matter and force, could 
be resolved into motion. In 1885 he returned 
to this thesis in “The Relation of Philosophy; 
or, the Unification of Knowledge,” a work is- 
sued both in this country and abroad. He 
has endeavored to apply this thesis to a his- 
toric review of philosophy, which he brings 
down to Lewes and Spencer. 


Jews In Many Lanps. By Elkan Nathan Ad- 
ler. 243 pp. Indexed. Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 

The author first visited the East, represent- 
ing the Council of the Holy Land Relief Club. 
At various times during the past seventeen 
years he has traveled through Palestine and 
studied the Jews in Damietta, Smyrna, Aleffo, 
Teluan and in Persia, as well as in Trans-Cas- 
pian Russia. His principal attention is paid to 
efforts toward education, with occasional notes 
as to the capacities of the race, manuscripts and 
antiquities. 


Man’s REsponsiBILITy. By Thomas G. Car- 
son. 524pp. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A discussion of human faculties by a believer 
in phrenology. 


ORCHARD AND FRuIT GARDEN, Tue. By E. P. 
Powell. Illustrated. 322 pp. I2mo. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 

A new volume in the “Country Home” se- 
ries and a book full of practical and helpful 
suggestions for the fruit-grower, whether he be . 
the owner of a small garden in the suburbs or 
a cultivator of fruits on a large and elaborate 
scale. Mr. Powell is himself a prize fruit- 
grower and one of long and ample experience. 
He here gives the results of various experi- 
ments and methods, the uses of which he has 
proved. The volume is provided with numer- 
ous interesting illustrations, and the treatment 
is such that it presents no difficulties in the way 
of technical terms. It is a clean and useful 
handbook, carefully arranged, and should make 
friends with fruit farmers everywhere. 





Book News 


PUBLISHER’S CONFESSION, A. 176 pp. I2mo. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A practical handbook that will help the au- 
thor to know just how the conditions of the 
modern publishing business stand, and _ will 
show to the book reader the powers for good 
and evil that lie in his own attitude. Naturally 
one has to allow a certain discount for the 
personal feeling of the writer, and there are 
times when the work sounds like a publisher’s 
“hard-luck” tale. This particular publisher 
claims that there is by no means a mint of 
money to be made from publishing books—a 
fact for which he blames the author. Much of 


the book is devoted to describing the relations 
that ought to exist between publisher and au- 
thor—relations of friendship and mutual inter- 
est. The author who sells his work to the 
highest bidder is the bane of the literary world, 
and this kind of author is capable of treachery 
to his publisher. On the whole, the work is a 
clear exposition of the various branches of 
book-making, from the writing of a book to the 
selling and reading of the same. Inexperienced 
and experienced authors alike will find many 
helpful points in it, and the book-seller and 
book-reader will find it both useful and inter- 
esting. 


Genius 


ENIUS! the capacity to dream! 
Tq penetrate domains invisible, 


Where naught but spirits do inhabit 


Realms infinitely removed. 


To dream! and see through flesh— 


See without eyes, see merely with the soul, 


To climb in sleep the topmost peaks 
And snatch away the stars for torch-lights ; 


To quench in one deep draught, that rarer thirst, 
With dew distilled’ from cloudy vapors. 


To dream! and sink as far 
As the deep sea’s floor—the mysteries of ocean to interpret, 


To gather by the armful unseen flowers 


That bloom in gardens where the sea-nymphs roam ; 


To gather gems of rare and countless colors, 


Strewn round about tall palaces of rainbow pearl. 


To dream! What boundaries do dreams encompass! 
What heights, what depths, what ranges 

Of space immeasurable, they leap! 

Dante’s Hell and Dante’s Heaven ; 

Proud Lucifer’s descent “from dawn till dewy eve’— 


Such dreams as these ‘tis, Genius is vouchsafed. 


N. K. B. 
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Accolade, The. 
postpaid. 
Aftermath of Slavery, The. By William A. 
Sinclair. $1.50, postpaid. 
Alaska and the Klondike. 
McLain. $2.00, postpaid. 


By C. E. D. Phelps. $1.08, 


American Thumb-Prints. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Angler’s Hours, An. By H. T. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


By Kate Stephens. 
Sheringham. 


Apostolic Optimism and Other Sermons. By 
J. H. Jowett. $1.40; by mail, $1.55. 

As the World Goes By. By Elizabeth W. 
Brooks. $1.08, postpaid. 

Athlete’s Garland, The. Compiled by Wallace 
Rice. 80 cents, postpaid. 

At the Foot of the Rockies. 
loe. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Carter Good- 


Baird, Brewer and Ridgeway’s Land Birds of 
North America. 3 vols. $7.50. 

Bahama Islands, The. Edited by George B. 
Shattuck. $9.00. 

Bank and the Treasury, The. 
A. Cleveland. $1.80, postpaid. 

Birch Leaves. By Mrs. Alice E. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

British Army 1783-1802, The. By the Hon. 
J. W. Fortescue. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Building Trades Pocketbook, The. 


Business Man’s Pocketbook. 


By Frederick 


Bartlett. 


Browning. Bell’s Miniature Series of Great 
Writers. By Frank T. Marzials. 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 

Mechanics’ Pocket Memoranda, Building 
Trades Pocketbook, Business Man’s Pocket- 


book. Cloth, 2.25; by mail, $2.50. Leather, 
$3.35; by mail, $3.75. This price includes the 
3 vols. 

Cambridge Sketches. By Frank Preston 
Stearns. $1.50, postpaid. 


Care of Horses, The. By A. F. 
C. Carter. 50 cents, postpaid. 
Case of Russia, The. By Alfred Rambaud and 

others. $1.25, postpaid. 


Carter and 


Casual Essays of the Sun. $1.10, postpaid. 

Charles the Chauffeur. By S. E. 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Children of Good Fortune, the. 
ford Henderson. 


Kiser. 75 


By C. Han- 

$1.30, postpaid. 

Chopin. Bell’s Miniature Series of Musicians. 
By Ernest J. Oldmeadow. 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





By John Scudder 


Philadelphia 


R a, mat ©. Se 





Club of Queer Trades, The. By Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. 90 cents. 

Church of the Fathers 98-461, The. Vol. II, 
The Church Universal. $1.35; by mail, 

Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe, The. Edit- 
ed by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. 
Stedman. $1.25, postpaid. 

Concerning Genealogies. By Frank Allaben. 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Courtship of a Careful Man, The. By E. S. 
Martin. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Crimson Blind, The. By Fred M. White. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Cuba and the Intervention. By Albert G. 
Robinson. $1.80, postpaid. 

Diary of Me, The. By Fara Head. 
postpaid. 


57 cents, 
English Embroidery. By A. F. Kendrick. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

System, The. By William 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


English Patent 
Martin. 

Far Eastern Tropics, The. 
land. $2.00, postpaid. 


By Allayne Ire- 


Fenris the Wolf. 
postpaid. 


By Percy Mackaye. $1.25, 


First of Empires, The. 
cawen. $3.00, postpaid. 


By W. St. Chad Bos- 


Flower of Destiny, The. By William Dana 
Orcutt. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Following the Sun-Flag. 


By John Fox, Jr. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Fond Adventures. 
postpaid. 


Food of the Future, The. By Charles W. 
Forward. 50 cents, postpaid. 


By L. C. Wood. $1.08, 


By Maurice Hewlett. $1.08, 


For a Free Conscience. 
postpaid. 

Free Opinions. 
paid. 


By Marie Corelli. $1.20, post- 


Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. 
Stephen. $1.50, postpaid. 


By W. C. 


By Leslie 
French Art. Brownell. 
mail, $1.24. 


From the West to the West. By Abigail S. 
Duniway. $1.08, postpaid. 


$1.10; by 


George Frederick Watts-Sandro Botticello- 
Matthew Arnold. By Kucie Lee Ewing. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Gift of the Morning Star, The. 
C. Gordon. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Armistead 


and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the 
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Prices 





Giotto. By Basil De Selincourt. 
mail, $1.94. 

Girl From Home, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Golden Flood, The. 
cents, postpaid. 
Grace of Sacraments, The. 

Knox. $1.45; by mail, $1.58. 
Grammar of Greek Art, A. By Percy Gardner. 
$1.75, postpaid. 
*Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Characters. Cloth, 38 
cents, postpaid; leather, 57 cents, postpaid. 
By Theodoro Peck. 


By Isobel Strong. 
By Edwin Lefevre. 75 


By Atexander 


Hester of the Grants. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church. By 
Arthur James Mason. $2.90; by mail, $3.08. 
History of Ancient Sculpture, A. By Lucy M. 
Mitchell. $4.00, postpaid. 

History of the United States. By Edward 
Channing. Vol. I. $2.50, postpaid. 

Home Treatment of Dogs. By G. Leighton. 
35 cents, postpaid. 

How to Keep Bees. By Anna Botsford Com- 
stock. $1.00, postpaid. 

How to Make a Vegetable Garden. By Edith 
Loring Fullerton. $2.00, postpaid. 

International Law. By L. Oppenheim, LL. D. 
Vol. I, $5.85; by mail, 

In Watchings Often. By Rev. E. E. Holmes. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Isidro. By Mary Austin. $1.08, postpaid. 

Italian Backgrounds. By Edith Wharton. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Italian Recipes. By Maria Gironci. 35 cents; 
by mail, 39 cents. 

‘Jorn Uhl. By Gustav Frenssen. 

paid. 


$1.08, post- 


Judith Triumphant. By Thompson Buchanan. 


$1.08, postpaid. 

Justin Wingate, Ranchman. By John H. Whit- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 

Knot of Blue, A. By William R. A. Wilson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 85 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

Later Poems. By John White Chadwick. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Letters from an Oregon Ranch. By “Kath- 
arine.” $1.25, postpaid. 

Lhasa and Its Mysteries. By L. Austine Wad- 
dell. $5.40; by mail, $5.74. 

Life of Henry George, The. By Henry George, 
Jr. $1.00, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia 
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$1.80; by 


Little Stories of Courtship. By Mary Stewart 
Cutting. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Logic of Human Character, The. 
J. Whitby. $1.15; by mail, $1.25. 

Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow. 
Laurence Dunbar. $1.00, postpaid. 

Man’s Responsibility. By Thomas G. Carson. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Marquise’s Millions, The. By Frances Aymer 
Mathews. $1.00, postpaid. 

Marriage and Divorce. By Felix Adler. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Matrimonial Bureau, The. By Carolyn Wells 
and Harry Persons Taber. $1.08, postpaid. 

Me and Lawson. By Richard Webb. 38 cents, 
postpaid. 

Medal of Honor, The. By Captain Charles 
King. go cents, postpaid. 


By Charles 


By Paul 


Ministers of the Word and Sacraments. By 
S. M. Taylor, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Mirabeau and the French Revolution. By 
Charles F. Warwick. $2.50, postpaid. 

Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse. By 
William Cleaver Wilkinson. $1.60, postpaid. 

Morals of Marcus Ordeyne, The. By William 
J. Locke. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mortgage on the Brain, The. 
Harper. $1.08, postpaid. 

Motor Goose Rhymes for Motor-Ganders. By 
Herman Lee Meader. 75 cents, postpaid. 


By Vincent 


Mr. Pennycook’s Boy and Other Stories. By 


J. J. Bell. 90 cents, postpaid. 
My Automobile. Flexible leather. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


Mythology of the British Islands, The. By 
Charles Squire. $3.15; by mail, $3.39. 

New Knowledge, The. By R. K. Duncan. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Observer in the Philippines, An. By John 
Bancroft Devins. $1.50, postpaid. 

Old Man’s Idyl, An. By Wolcott Johnson. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Old Masters and New. By Kenyon Cox. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Oliver-Hazard Perry and the War on the 
Lakes. By Olin L. Lyman. go cents, post- 
paid. 

On the Firing Line. By Anna Chapin Ray 
and Hamilton Brock Fuller. $1.08, postpaid. 

On Tybee Knoll. By James B. Connelly. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


Orchid, The. By Robert Grant. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, The. By E. P. 


$1.50, postpaid. 


and New York 


Powell. 
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Book 


News 


NEW BOOKS of the MON TH— Wanamaker Prices 





Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. 
$2.70; by mail, $3.00. 

Outlet, The. By Andy Adams. $1.08, postpaid. 

Outlook Beautiful, The. By Lillian Whiting. 


Cloth, $1.00, postpaid; white and gold, $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Paragrapher’s Reveries, A. By Mary Wilson 
Little. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Pardners. By Rex E. Beach. $1.08, postpaid. 


Paris and the Social Revolution. By Alvan 
Sanborn. $3.50, postpaid. 


Partners of the Tide. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Poverty. By Robert Hunter. Paper bound. 
25 cents, postpaid. 

Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. By 
Frederick M. Davenport. $1.50, postpaid. 
Princess Elopes, The. By Harold MacGrath. 

57 cents, postpaid. 
Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire, 
The. By John P. Mahaffy. $1.00, postpaid. 


Publisher’s Confession, A. 60 cents, postpaid. 


Purple Parasol, The. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. go cents, postpaid. 

Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum. By 
E. Burton-Brown. 75 cents; by mail, 79 
cents. 

Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast. By G. 
L. Dickinson. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Revival Thermometer, The. By William P. 
Pearce. $1.10, postpaid. 

Riding and Driving. By E. L. Anderson and 
E. P. Collier. $2.00, postpaid. 

Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet, 
The. By Henry Wellington Wack. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Rose of the World. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Russian Literature. By P. Kropotkin. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Russian Peasantry, The. By Tepniak. $1.15; 
by mail, $1.25. 

Sanctification versus “Christian Perfection.” 
3y Oscar S. Kriebel. Bound in paper. 15 
cents. 

Sanna. By M. E. Waller. $1.08, postpaid. 

Scandinavia. By R. Nisbet Bain. $1.80; by 
mail, $1.94. 

Second Wooing of Salina Sue, The. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Serena. By Virginia F. Boyle. $1.08, postpaid. 


Short History of Russia, A. By Mary P. Par- 
mele. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Short History of Venice, A. By William R. 
Thayer. $1.50, postpaid. 

Source Book for Medieval History, A. By 
Oliver J. Thatcher and Edgar H. McNeal. 
$1.85, postpaid. 

Statesman’s Year-Book, 1905, The. Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie. $2.70; by mail, $2.90. 

Stingaree. By E. W. Hornung. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Sunset Trail, The. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Superstition in Medicine. Translated from the 


German by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Tabernacle: Its History and Structure, The. By 
Rev. W. Shaw. $1.75, postpaid. 

Theodore Thomas. 2 vols. Edited by George 
P. Upton. $6.00, postpaid. 

Three Greatest Forces, The. By William W. 
Peyton. $1.25, postpaid. 

Through Hidden Shensi. By Francis H. 
Nichols. $2.00, postpaid. 

Troll Garden, The. By Willas Cather. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Twelve Stories anda Dream. By H. G. Wells. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Twentieth Century Child, The. By Edward H. 
Cooper. $1.08. 

Tyranny of the Dark, The. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. $1.08, postpaid. 

Under the She-Oaks. By Elizabeth Boyd 
Bayly. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Useful Life, The. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Van Suyden Sapphires, The. By Charles 
Carey. $1.08, postpaid. 

Vision of Elijah Berl, The. By Frank Lewis 
Nason. $1.08, postpaid. 

Wasps Social and Solitary. G. W. Peckham 
and E, G. Peckham. $1.50, postpaid. 

Wildwood Ways and Down East Wilds. 
Thomas Martindale. 50 cents, postpaid. 

William Rathbone. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

Wing of Love, The. By Katharine Meredith. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Woodmyth and Fable. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. $1.25, postpaid. 

Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, The. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. $2.25, postpaid. 
Vols. VI and VII. 

Worsted Man, The. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
38 cents, postpaid. 

Yellow War, The. By “O.” $1.20, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


The JUNE OUTDOORS 


will interest all who intend to spend any time out of doors this Sum- 
mer. It will give you just the sort of reading you want for the vacation 
season, and put you thoroughly in touch with the great summer world, 
the play- places of America, and of remoter parts of the globe. The 
text of its articles and stories will give you new ideas, bring to you 
new places, and new outdoors people; and its perfectly reproduced 
illustrations will put these before you as words cannot, 


HAS 


there been a more marvelous movement in America than the present 
tendency of all to be interested in the outdoors, to get outside of cities, 
towns and buildings, and to live as Nature meant we should? Has 
there been a saner tendency, a more healthful one or one with the pos- 
sibilities of greater benefit for the race and the individual? One does 
not want to answer such questions off hand even for himself. If you de- 
sire information on the subject,subscribe for OUTDOORS and become 
familiar with the various phases of this epoch making tendency and 
movement. Many consider the trend one merely of recreation and 
vacations. It is more than that, very much more, and it springs from 
near the very roots of life and living. It is a great life hunger and 


no mere pleasure impulse. 
SUMMER 

brings to every one the longing for the outside and the outdoors, and 
we all get more real nature at this time than at any other season. We 
are more interested in Nature when the earth re-awakes, blooms, and 
entices us to her, There is a call from without as well as the im- 
pulse from within. June has been called the brides’ month—it is also 
the season when the house-bound city dweller returns to his first love, 
Dame Nature, and spends with her his annual honeymoon. He plans 
his vacation in June at any rate. If you need a little urging, a little 
more enthusiasm, read the June OUTDOORS. 


IN ITS PAGES 


will be found outdoors news of the month from all over the world. 
There are articles of life among mountains, rivers, lakes and the plains. 
The work-a-day outdoors is there also with idyls of the farm, outdoor 
pursuits, and of everyday life on the frontier, written by writer-wander- 
ers who see so much with their trained eyes and tell us so well what 
they see. ‘The Traveling Parson, D. A. Willey, Clara Shepherd Reid, 
J. Alden Loring, Frank Farrington, are some of the cortributors to 


June OUTDOORS. 
OBTAIN IT 


from the nearest newsdealer or write to the Publishers. 


Ten Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year 


Arthur Fuller Company 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention Book News. 








Book 





something to you; 


Graduation GiftS sewer store 


A watch, a ring, a piece of jewelry—these are little personal 
tributes that are most appropriate. 
at the same time it will give you a range of prices. 





News 






from the 












The list below may suggest 


For more detailed information write to the Jewelry Store for catalogue. 


For Women 


Diamond Brooches, $50.00 to $600.00. 

7 Rings, $25.00 to $700.00. 

Me Necklaces, $100.00 to $225.00. 
Gold Festoon Necklaces, $16.50 to $110.00. 
Gold Brooches, $2.00 to $63.00. 

Gold Handy Pins, $1.75 to $15.00. 
Belt Pins, $1.75 to $23.00. 
‘« Lorgnette, $17.50 to > $52.00. 
Chatelaine Pins, $3.25 to $50.00. 
Bags, $77.00 to $200.00. 
Watches, $15.00 to $40.00. 
Enamel Chatelaine Watches and Jew- 
eled, $35.00 to $130.00. 
Complete with Chatelaine, $55.00 to $ 
Silver Watches, $5.50 to $15.00. 
Gold Filled Watches, $12.00 to $22.00. 
Diamond Lockets, $12.00 to $63.00 
Gold Lockets, 4.75 to $29.00. 
‘« Necklaces, $4.50 to $9.25 


“e se 


“6 +< 


300.00. 


‘« Lorgnette Chains, $5.00 to $27.75 
oe Rings, $1.50 to $20.00, 
‘© Mounted Shell ( ‘ombs, $8.25 to $48.00. 


Hat Pins, $3.25 to $20.00. 
Rhine Stone Bar Pins, 50c. to 
Site er Lorgnette Chains, $1. 25 to $8. 00. 

‘ Belt Buckles, $1.75 to $6.00. 

e Hat Pins, 75c. to $3. oo. 

“* Necklaces, Bsc. to $2.00. 

‘© Hand Bags, $13.50 to $31.50. 

‘* Hair Brushes, $4.00 to $10.00. 

si ‘«« Combs, 


$1.00 to $3 25. 
‘« Cloth Brushes, $3.75 to $6.25 
‘« Bonnet Brushes, $2.00 to $5. 50 ; 


‘« Mirrors, $6.75 to $18.00. 

‘* Toilet Bottles, $1.00 to $12 

‘« Picture Frames, $2.25 to $30.00. 
Boudoir Clocks, $1.25 to $12 00. 
White Coral Necklaces, $9.00 to $32.00. 
Red Coral Necklaces, $1.50 to $90.00. 


2c. 


For Men 


Match Boxes, Gold, $21.50 to $36.00. 


" “ Silver, $1.00 to $6.75. 
Cigarette Cases, Silver, $5.00 to $18.00 
“ ‘« Gold, $95.00 to $400.00, 


Pocket Knives, Gold, $14,00 to $36.00. 
“ mn Silver, $1.00 to $6.25. 
Silver, $1.25 to $1.75. 
Gold, $7.50 to $34.00. 
Pipes, Silver Mounted, $3.00 to $7.00. 
Wallets, Gold Mounted, $8.50 to $10.00. 
Wallets, Silver Mounted, $5.00 to $7.50. 
Card Cases, Silver Mounted, $2.00 to $5.00. 
Gold Mounted, $6.75 to $7.75. 
Gold Pencils, $3.25 to $30.00. 
Silver Pencils, 50c. to $7.00. 
‘« Desk Set, $48.00 to $64.75 
‘« Military Brushes, $5.50 to $12.50. 
Ivory 4 $13.50 to $17.00. 
Silver Back Cloth Brushes, $3.75 to $6.25. 
_ “Hair Brushes, $4.50 to $6.75. 
Combs, $1.00 to $3.25. 
Mantel Clocks, $3.00 to $190.00. 
Hall Clocks, $85.00 to $400.00. 


c igi ir Cutters, 


“se af 


a oe 


For Men and Boys 
Gold Watches, $23.00 to $125.00. 
Silver $5.50 to $15.00. 
Gold Filled Watches, $10.00 to $35.00. 
Diamond rings, $60.00 to $220.00, 
Signet Rings, $4.25 to $20.00. 
Studs, $2.00 to $4.5 
Cuff Buttons, $3.50 to , $3¢ ).00. 
Scarf Pins, $1.25 to $33.00. 
Fobs, $3.50 to $20.50. 
Watch Chain, 14-K., $5.75 to $26.25. 
Charms, $4.25 to $18.00. 
Lockets, $4.00 to $44.00. 


Any of the above can be sent by mail, and you may rely on 
getting the very best possible for the money, whatever price you 


decide on. 


JOHN 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Book News 


IN SUMMER DON’T MAKE THE USE GAS 
HOUSE HOTTER WITH A COAL FIRE 

It is cheaper, cleaner, cooler, and in every way preferable to coal. 

And in choosing your stove and your heater, be guided by our experience. We know the good 
points and the bad points of all the different makes and offer you the best. 

The gas ranges specially made for us have sawed burners of a pattern which burn 70% air and 30% 


gas and give an intensely hot blue flame. The burners are all detachable and the tops lift up so that 
the whole stove is easily cleaned. 


WANAMAKER GAS RANGES 


‘“COOKER’”’ 

Broils, bakes and cooks Constructed like the 
Wanamaker Gas Ranges and intended for fami- 
lies with limited kitchen room. Attach to gas 
with rubber tubing. Oven 16 inches wide. 

$7.50 


“7%. ee? 

This range has a thermometer on the front of 
the oven door, which registers the oven tempera- 
ture and does away with guessing. This range 
has drilled burners. 

Oven 16 inches square, $12.00 


‘“CHIEF’’ 
This single oven range has a broiler below the 

oven, and does the same work as the larger 
Wanamaker Gas Range, but not so much at one H 
time. The top swings back and the burners are 
sawed. 

Oven 16 inches square, $10.75 

Oven 18 inches square, $14.75 H 


“ee COTTA GE ” 
The top can be raised, and the range has four eT 
sawed burners and one simmering burner. of} 
Oven 16 inches square, $12.50 f thi 
Oven 18 inches square, $14.75 sset I 


** ECONOMIC”’ 

All the burners in this range are sawed end 
are removable for quick and easy cleaning. The 
“SUPERB” stove is handsomely trimmed with nickel, has 

. ; movable side shelves, and is surpassed by 
A heavy and handsome range, with four top sawed pen nace er arenes ee Oe 


burners, one of extra size for quick cooking, and one sim- 
: ’ } Oven 16 inches square, $13.75 
mering burner. A galvanized pan 7 ; 4 ” 
$6.75 beneath the burner catches anything SHS SS Sey Se, SUNS 
2 that may boil over, making it pos- ‘*SUPERB”’ 
sible to keep the range clean with (With High Broiler) 
little effort. The broiler in the upper part of the range is 
preferred by many, because it is not necessary to 
Oven 16 inches square, $15.75 | stoop when using the range for broiling teres 
Oven 18 inches square, $17.75 Oven 16 inches square, $17.50 
| Oven 18 inches square, $19.75 mont 
Whe 
HOT WATER HEATERS expe 
< d writt 
$6.75 pays for this gas heater. When attached to the water cove 
boiler it will give hot water in 20 minutes. Works like a gas Dwig 
stove, with sawed burners, which makes it economical; and it 
is so arranged that it is self cleaning. ‘The water heater remains in the s 
: ; up to 
place throughout the year and is not affected by the coal or gas range. ve 
5 subsc 
Connections on gas ranges and water heaters Set 0! 
are free on the first floor of houses along the . 
. compa 
mains of the local gas company. # # # that th 
these 


Write or Phone. 


John Wanamaker oe 


Philadelphia New York , 
Paris 
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Our 
Sports- 
man 
President 


FREE Seeutien of FIELD AND STREAM 





The Wilderness Hunter (1 vol.) 
“Written by a mighty hunter, also a naturalist as well as a 
sportsman, a close observer as well as a sure shot.” 
Hunting the Grisly and Other 
Sketches (1 vol.) 


Hunting Trips. of a Ranchman (1 vol.) 
“ Covering ranching in the Bad Lands and hunting large game 
and waterfowl.” 
Huntirg Trips on the Prairie and in 
the Wilderness (1 vol.) 


‘* These sketches are not merely interesting as graphic pictures 
of hunting life, but have a historic value in describing a condition 
of things now rapidly passing away in the region of the prairies 
and the Rocky Mountains.’ 


American Ideals (1 vol.) 
“These essays are written on behalf of the many men who do take 
an actual part in trying practically to bring about the conditions 
for which we somewhat vaguely hope.’’-—/ rom the ’re/ace. 


Administration—Civil Service (1 vol.) 

“ The essays in this volume possess a special interest for the 
voters of to-day, in that they set forth the author’s theories of 
citizenship and of administration.” 


The Naval War of 1812 (2 vols.) 
The Winning of the West (6 vols.) 


“The six volumes presented in this history, while each is com- 
plete in itself, comprise together a picturesque and comprehensive 
narrative of the early history of the great States of the Middle 
West and of the Southwest.’ 


Our Attractive Offer 


Every man, woman, and youth of red blood wants FIELD AND STREAM 
after reading one or more numbers, and every American will want at least 


some of the above books. 


The subscription price of FIELD AND STREAM is $1.50 per year. The magazine is in- 
teresting and healthfully inspiring to every member of the family circle or aide. Its 


monthly visit is like a draught of pure air. 


Where ” of sport with Rod, Gun, Dog, Camera, 


The timely articles on the “ How, When and 


Canoe, etc., are invaluable alike to novice or 


expert. An instructive series of articles is now running entitled “ Camping and Woodcraft,” 
written by Horace Kephart; alsc, just beginning, one on “ Game Preserves in America,” 
covering the most approved methods of introduction, propagation, etc., by the noted authority, 


Dwight W. Huntington. 


Each year’s subscription, renewal, or continuation of subscription, costing $1.50, entitles 


the sender to a free choice of any one nalione ie 


up to any number wanted. 


two years ($3.00) to two volumes, and so on 
To those who wish the complete set without prolonging their 


subscription for fourteen years or securing the subscriptions of others, we offer the complete 
set of 14 volumes and a three years’ term of subscription for $1o. 


These books are published by one of the highest class firms in America and are exceedingly neat and 


compact in form, 16mo, cloth bound, with frontispiece. 


All are uniform in size and binding. We guarantee 


that they will please or money refunded. All postage or express charges prepaid by us. We will only furnish 


these books with above subse riplion ofer. THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! DO NOT DELAY! 


Mention this publi- 35 West 2Ist St. 
cation and address [ D AND R M 
DEPT. N New York 


**America’s Magazine for Sportsmen’ 





15 Cents a Copy on all News Stands 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News 17 
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WHEN ANYBODY “GOES ACROSS,” the first 
thing he provides for is his state-room and 
passage. Invariably, the next thing is a 
steamer rug. 

STEAMER RUGS are ship’s clothing. They are 
conspicuous on deck and should be selected 
with great care as to design and material. 

LARGE RUGS (fringed ends) domestic—$s5, 
$6.50 and $7.50. 

IMpORTED—$10, $12, $13.50, $15, $16.50, $18, 
$22.50, $25, $20 and $35. 

ONE WHO LEAVES TOWN WITHOUT CARE- 
FULLY LOOKING TO HIS BOOT SUPPLY, runs the 
danger of being suddenly in need of some 
in a place where they wear only sandals, or 
perhaps wooden shoes. 

The question of proper boots, the veteran 
traveler will tell you, is second to none in 
importance. A traveler is on his feet so much 
that he must not leave home without first as- 
suring himself that his feet are comfortably 
and strongly housed. 


FOR WOMEN 

Shiny or patent leather shoes or oxfords 
for dress, $3, $4, $5. 

Russet oxfords, $2, 

Evening slippers, $2, $3.50, 

Boudoir slippers, $1 

Heavier shoes for service, $3. $4 

FOR MEN 

Oxfords of russet or black 
skin, $3, $3.90, $5. 

Shiny leather shoes or oxfords for dress, 
$3. $3.90, $5. 

tasy slippers in 
$1.50, $2 and $3. 

Heavier shoes for rougher uses, 
$7 and $10. 





























$ 


$4, $5 and $5 
$5 and $6. 


w 









calfskin or kid- 










Romeo or Opera style, 






$3.90, $5, 







Queen Mary Toilet Articles specially use 
ful when on trip. 

Phytalia Hair Tonic, 45c, 85c. 
strength $1.25. 

Odontine Tooth Powder, 25c, 45c. 

Witch Hazel, 20c, 30c, 4oc. 

Spirits of Camphor, 3o0c. 

Jelly of Honey and Glycerine. 15¢, two for 






and specia! 









23,c. 
Violet Aminonia, 25c. 
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PACK THESE IN YOUR TRUNK 


Travelers on land, or travelers on sea, will find in the list below 
certain things that are almost necessary to have in one’s baggage. 
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Smelling Salts, 18c, 25¢c. 

Aromatique Cologne, 50c. 

Shampoo, 35c. 

3ATH ROBES are as cumbersome as they are 
necessary. We always feel annoyed at the 
amount of room they take up, but, like our 
parasite cousins, we have to have them with 
us. 

A LIGHT WEIGHT BATH ROBE appreciably 
lessens this annoyance. Takes up little space 
in one’s grip and gives us the service we ask 
of it. Cheviot and madras—$5. Flannel— 
$7.50 and $10. Terry cloth—$3 and $3.50. 

OUTING SHIRTS for men are almost indis- 
pensible. No telling into what rough parts 
one’s traveling will take him. Then he needs 

-say, a flannel shirt, and he needs it badly. 
Wanamaker flannel shirts, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 
SILK WEFT sHIRTS—light, good appearing 


aud convenient for any sort of excursion— 
$2.75. Shirts of pongee silk—$4.50. 


A WISE TRAVELER stowes away somewhere 
in his grips a good, warm, comfortable 
SWEATER. A sweater is, of course, something 
that one doesn’t wear indiscriminately, but 
when the mercury suddenly looses its grip on 
its notch, or a rousing rain storm attacks 
one, or a chill—really, a sweater is a great 
thing to have along. $3 and $4. Angora 
jackets, $16.50. 

ALL WEATHER IS GOOD WEATHER to travel- 
ers who have comfortable RAINCOATS to tuck 
themselves in. And all comfortable travelers 
have raincoats. Rainy weather, cool weather, 
windy weather—look at your fellow travelers 
and notice how they snap their fingers at the 
elements—if they have raincoats on 

Grays, brown, and traveling raincoats of 
mixed colors, $15 to $27.50. 

A TRAVELER WHO CAN PUT HIS HAND IN 
HIS POCKET, pull out a wad of felt, unroll it 
and find it a HNAT—is greatly pleased at the 
convenience. 

Not a bad scheme to have one along. $1 
and $1.50—black and colored. 

Every man has a cap or two with him. 
Pretty patterns in traveling caps at 50c and 
$1.00. 

LEATHER HAT BOXES 
$6, $8 and $o. 


square or round—$5. 


CONCERNING TRUNKS 


28 x 17 x 12% in. deep, $7.50 | 38 x 22 x 12% in. deep, $10. 30 X 19 x 21 in. deep, $8 
30 x 18 x 121% in. deep, $8. 40 x 22 x 12)% in. deep, $10.50 32 x 20 x 22 in. deep, $0 
32 X 19 x 12'% in. deep, $8.50 42 X 22 x 12% in. deep, $12 34 X 21 x 23 in. deep, $10 
34 X 20 x 121% in. deep, $0. 44 X 22 x 121% in. deep, $13 36 x 22 x 24 in. deep, $11 
30 x 21 x 121% in. deep, $0.50 | 28 x 18 x 20 in. deep, $7 


Trunks of all sorts from $4 to $52. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
] ofthese printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00 —500. 
Special designs made to order. 


| T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N 12th St., Philadelphia 


BOOKBINDING 


IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St, New York 





THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 


Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


S C. BECK, nisian‘uaie coops 


36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 









Mothers! 
Mothers! 
Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIJ,DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 
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GOLF, BASE BALL, TENNIS, CRICKET 


Individual players, managers of teams and athletic committees—especially 
within the last two years—have been placing their orders with the Wanamaker 
Store. 

They know that our enormous purchasing power enables us to seil standard 
goods at the very lowest prices. 

They know, too, that many of the sporting things sold under our name are 
made by the world’s greatest manufacturers. 

Great sporting firms of every country are represented with all their products 
in this store. 

GOLF GOODS 


Slazenger Drivers and Brassies, $2. | Kempshall, $6 doz. 


Irons, $1.75 

Crawford McGregor Brassies $2, Irons, 
$1.75 

Wright & Ditson Brassies, $2.25. Irons, 
$1.50 

Perfect Golf Balls, $9 doz. 

Perfection Golf Balls, $9 doz. 

“White Throughout,’’ $7.50 doz. 

Haskell, $6 doz. 


BASE BALL 


Full line of “Reach” and ‘Spaulding’ 


Balls from 5c. to $1.25 
Catcher's Mits from 25c. to $7 
| Fielder’s Gloves, 25c. to $3 


| Wanamaker's Rackets, $1 to $6 
| Spalding Rackets, $1 to $8 
Pim Rackets, $8 


Ayres, $4.50 doz. 4oc. each, 





75C., 
Guy Ropes and Pegs, 75c. 


RACKET COVERS 


Plaid Tartan, 75c. 
Felt or Canvas, 50¢. 


COURT MARKERS 


$1 and $5 


Double Court Tennis Tapes, $3.50 


CRICKET GOODS 


Bats, $7, $6, $5.50, $4, $3.75 
Balls, $2.25 
Wickets, $3, 


John Wanamaker 


PARI S 


PHILADELPHIA 


| TENNIS GOODS 


TENNIS BALLS 


Wright & Ditson, $4.50 doz. 4oc. each. 
TENNIS NETS 


$4.50, $3.50, $2.50, $2; $1.75, $1.50 


TENNIS POLES 


Wizard, $6 doz. 
Vardon Flyer, $3.50 doz. 


Pneumatic, $5.50 doz. 


CADDY BAGS.— 
Canvass, $1, $1.50, $2, $5 
Leather, $3.50, $4.50, $7.50 
Basket Caddy Bags, $5 
All the sundries. 


, ~ 
goods, 


Masks, 25¢. to $4 
Body Protectors, $2 to $10 
| Bases, $1 to $4.50 


Davis Rackets, $8 
Campbell's, $5; Sears’, $4; Hyde, $7.50; 
Doherty, $8 ; Slazenger, $5 


Slazenger, $4 doz. 35c. each. 
Wanamaker, $3.50, $2.50, $1.75 


$2, $3 


Back Stop Ropes and Pegs, $1 


Leather, $3.50 


Extra Staples, single, 5oc. 


Wicket-keeping Gloves, $2.50 
Leg Guards, $3 


NEW YORK 
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Eight Years of Pierce Wheels 


Even the layman will ask three questions in buying a bicycle: 


Does it Run Easy ”) 
Will it Always Run Easy 
Will it Last a Long Time 


The George N. Pierce Company, makers of the Pierce wheel, whose 
racing records are famous through the riding of National Champion, Frank 
Kramer, unhesitatingly says “yes” to these three cardinal questions : 


The Pierce Bicycle Does Run Easy 
The Pierce Bicycle Will Always Run Easy 
The Pierce Bicycle Will Last a Long Time 


When the Pierce Bicycle came into international prominence in 1897, 
its centering of public approval came through its daring departure from 
bicycle manufacturing ideas. The individuality of the wheel was so start- 
ling that conservatives shook their head. 

But from that time on the Pierce has utterly disregarded the 
possibility of competition. It has held and gained its own course and 
has won recognition all over the world as the most practical, simple, and 
most satisfactory bicycle made. 

The Pierce Company has developed the cushion frame, made possible 
the cushion-frame chainless, and produced the noted Pierce spring fork. 


Women’s regular model, $40. 22-inch. 
Racer model, $50. 


Men’s regular model, $40. 20, 22 
and 24 inches. 





Cushion-frame and spring-fork chain models— 


Women’s chainless, $80. 22-inch. 
The Pierce coaster brake attachment 
is $5 extra. 


Men’s, $52.50. 22 and 24-inch. 
Women's, $52.50. 22-inch. 
Men’s chainless, $80. 22-inch. 





We also sell the “Continent” at $18 and the “Continental” at $22.50. 
Both are made exclusively for us, and while less handsomely finished than 
the “Pierce,” are bicycles that are right at the start and can be depended 
upon to stay that way. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
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BOOK OF SPORT. Edited by William 


Patten. Edition de Luxe. Only 1500 copies 
printed. Includes original articles by cham- 
pions in their various lines. Golf, by Miss 
Ruth Underhill and H. M. Harriman; Court 
Tennis, etc., by E. H. Miles; Polo, by J. E. 
Cowdin, Foxhall Keene and H. L. Herbert; 
Fox-Hunting, by R. N. Ellis; Coaching, by 
O. H. P. Belmont; Automobiling, by A. C. 
Bostock; Lawn Tennis, by M. D. Whitman; 
Yachting, by H. B. Duryea, W. P. Steph- 
ens, Irving Cox, etc. Photogravure frontis- 
piece. 40 full-page engravings and 300 pho- 
tographic portraits of celebrated amateurs, 
and 50 marginal drawings by William Pat- 
ten. Folio boards. Uncut. Publisher’s 
price, $20.00. 
Qur special price, 83.00. 


AMERICAN DIARY OF A JAPANESE 


GIRL. By Miss Morning Glory. A mod- 
ern Japanese girl gives her impressions of 
America. Miss Morning Glory is quaint, 
romantic, simple and clever at once. She 
writes with a sprightly grace and distinc- 
tion of style that show her to be an artist, 
true to the traditions of Japan. Illustrated 
in color and in black-and-white by Genjiro 
Yeo. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 60c 


THE TRUST: ITS BOOK. A series of ar- 


ticles on this interesting subject by those 
interested. Contains these articles: Com- 
binations and Critics, by Charles R. Flint. 
History and Influence of Capital, by S. C. 
T. Dodd. The Gospel of Industrial Steadi- 
ness, by Charles R. Flint. Combinations 
and the Public, by James J. Hill. An AI- 
liance of Work, Brains and Money, by 
Charles R. Flint. Influence of Trusts upon 
Prices, by Francis B. Thurber. What Com- 
bination Has Done, by Charles R. Flint, 
together with representative opinions on 
Trusts from Senator Hanna, President 
Roosevelt, Lord Rosebery, Thomas B. 
Reed and 50 other prominent men. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.25. 
Our special price, 2he. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. A year of this 


famous monthly, handsomely bound in two 
volumes, cloth. For the year ending April, 
1903. A history of our time. Contains 
most interesting articles by President 
Roosevelt, Walter H. Page, Frank Norris, 
Julian Ralph, Andrew Carnegie, Charles W. 
Eliot, Wolf von Schierbrand, Albert Bige- 
low Paine and other popular writers. Illus- 
trated with fine half-tone pictures, includ- 
ing ninety portraits of prominent people, 
most of them full page size. Publisher’s 
price, $5.00. 
Our special price, $1.25. 


JOHN 
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Special Bargain Books 


'OUR LITERARY DELUGE AND SOME 


OF ITS DEEPER WATERS. By Francis 
W. Halsey, widely known as author and 
editor. These essays have a value even be- 
yond their immediate interest in showing 
the modern attitude toward literature, and 
particularly toward the literary immortals 
whose masterpieces have been revived so 
frequently of late. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 


+h 


1.25. 
Our special price, 35c. 


IN THE WAKE OF COLUMBUS. Adven- 


tures of the Special Commission sent by 
the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 
to visit the West India Islands. By Fred. 
A. Ober. With 250 illustrations. Edition 
de Luxe. A special limited edition of 250 
copies, signed by the author. Printed on 
the best English paper, and bound in extra 
half-calf, gilt top. Large 8vo., in box. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $10.00. 
Our special price, $2.25. 


SON! OR, THE WISDOM OF “UNCLE 


EPH,” THE MODERN YUTZO. By Lord 
Gilhooley. Printed on tobacco paper and 
with a binding of blue denim with rough- 
ened edges. Each of the aphorisms in the 
book is introduced by the word “Son!” as 
coming from the lips of Uncle Eph. With 
frontispiece, decorative borders, etc. 12mo. 
Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our special price, 40e, 


HINA AND THE ALLIES. By A. Henry 
Savage Landor. A broad and able treat- 
men of the situation in China, its causes, 
its development and its probable outcome 
and results. With five full-page Chinese 
prints reproduced in their original colors: 
16 full pages in tints; 48 full pages in black 
and white from photographs and drawings 
by the author; and 200 text illustrations 
mostly from photographs taken by the au- 
thor and a few from drawings. 2 vols. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $7.50. 
Our special price, $1.85. 
Hl} ROUGH RIDERS. By President 
Theodore Roosevelt. A history of the fa- 
mous First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry in the 
war with Spain. Written while he was 
Governor of New York State. With por- 
trait of the President in Rough Rider 
umiorm. 16mo, Publisher’s price, 50 cents. 
Gur special price, 25c. 


MASQUES OF CUPID. Comprising the 


following comedies: A Surprise Party, The 
Lesser Evil, The Honor of the Crequy and 
In Cleon’s Garden. By Evangeline Wilbour 
Blashfield. With 35 full-page illustrations. 
4to. Publisher’s price, $3.00. 

Our special price, 75c. 


WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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Special Bargain Books 


THE SPOILS OF EMPIRE. A romance NOVELS AT 30c 
of the conquest of Mexico and the Spanish DEEP SEA VAGABONDS. A story of a 
inquisition and the love story of Dorothea, sea rover’s adventures. By Albert Son- 
the daughter of Montezuma. By Francis nichsen. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Newton Thorpe. 12mo. Publisher's price, Our special price, 30c. 
$1.50. MR. MUNCHAUSEN. Being a true account 
Our special price, 45c. of some recent adventures beyond the 
NOVELS AT 25c Styx of the late Hieronymous Carl Fried- 
THE CHAMELEON. A novel. By James rich, sometime Baron Munchausen. By 
Weber Linn. t12mo.  Publisher’s price, John Kendrick Bangs. With 8 colored 
$1.50. plates by Peter Newell. 12mo.  Publish- 


Our special price, 25c. er’s price, $1.50. 
THE FORERUNNER. A novel of Amer- Our special price, 30c. 
ica. By Neith Boyce. 12mo. Publisher’s TWENTY-SIX AND ONE. By Maxime 
price, $1.50. Gorky, the great Russian _ revolutionist. 
Our special price, 25c. Containing Gorky’s three masterpieces, 
ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND THE. “Twenty-six and One,” “Tchelkache” and 
AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. By John Galt. ‘“Malva.” 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. 
Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 1I2mo Our special price, 30c. 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. DIONYSIUS; THE WEAVER’S 
Our special price, 25e. HEART'S DEAREST. A novel. By 
XDARBY O’GILL AND THE GOOD PEO- Blanche Willis Howard. 12mo.  Publish- 
PLE. Stories of Irish fairy and folk-lore.  er’s price, $1.50. 
By Herminie Templeton. 12mo. Publish- Our special price, 30c. 
er’s price, $1.50. THE WEB. A novel. By Frederick Trevor 
Our special price, 25e. Hill. Illustrated. 12mo. Publisher's price, 
THE VOICE IN THE DESERT. A story $1.50 
of a little mission town in Arizona. By 
Pauline Bradford Mackie. 12mo. Pub- IN THE RED HILLS. A tale of Carolina 
lisher’s price, $1.50. By Elliott Crayton McCants. 12mo. Pub- 
Our special price, 25c. lisher’s price, $1.50. 
THE BLUE GOOSE. A novel of the Col Our special price, 30c. 
orado mining districts. By Frank L. Na NOVELS AT 35c 
son, 12mo. Publisher's price, $1.50. THE GREAT ADVENTURER. A story of 
Our special price, 2&e. a colossal trust of trusts—beside which the 
MAID MARIAN AND CROTCHET CAS Steel or Standard Oil trusts are merely 
TLE. Novels. By Thomas Love Peacock. beginnings. By Robert Shackleton. 12mo. 
Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 12mo.yt}{—k ISSUES OF LIFE. A novel of the 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. = \merican woman of to-day. By Mrs. John 
Our special price, 25c. We Vors seins . F 
y Van rst. 12mo. 
THE JOYOUS HEART. A novel of South THE FUGITIVE 
ern life at the outbreak of the Rebellion. By : = 
Viola Roseboro. 12mo. Publisher’s price, 


Our special price, 30c. 


Being memoirs of a 
wanderer in search of a home. A ro- 
\ mance of Russia and America. By Ezra S. 
$1.50. Brudno. 12mo 


on 


Our special price, 25c. my ; 7 ; 
THE REBELLION OF THE PRINCESS PHE MARK. An adventurous romance of 
Po tacypeal enemas” spcckanin ‘ " a eek Hindu mystery. By Aquila Kempster. II- 
An historical novel. By M. Imlay Taylor. | ° . : ’ 
yoy : Ale ti ’ ’ | lustrated. 12mo. 
12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 


Our special price, 25e. ‘TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. A 
LEES AND LEAVEN. A novel of New, ‘harming nature story. By J. P. Mowbray. 


York of to-day. By Edward W. Townsend, | izmo. 
author of “Chimmie Fadden,” ete. 12mo. ene NOVELS AT 18c 
Publisher’s price, $1.50. DENZIL QUARRIER. A novel. By George 
Our special price, 25c. Gissing. I2mo. 
THE POET AND PENELOPE. A novel. WILD ROSE. A tale of the Mexican fron- 


tier. By Francis Francis. 12mo. 


By L. Parry Truscott. 12mo, Publisher’s 
price, $1.50. MARIAM; OR, TWENTY-ONE DAYS. 


Our special price, 25. A novel. By Horace Victor. 12mo. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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SPENCERIAN 
Eciesetee’ STEEL PENS 


over forty years 


News 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 


Who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


to match (the old and reliable line). 


These goods are presented in Superfine 
and £xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 


> SPENCERTAN tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
wR EN CO. 


foreign productions. 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 


D) PEN CO. 
Wo~,, , 


Select a pen for your writing som 


a sample carc containing 12 pens, differ- 
ent numbers, for 6 cents in stamps 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


CATALOGUES OF 
Rare and Choice Books 


issued monthly and to be had upon application. 
R. R. HAVENS, 

29 West 42d St., Spalding Building 
New York, N. Y. 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar, It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown, 

Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


Ih the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 
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‘THE HUMAN TOUCH 


A TALE OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 
By EDITH M. NICHOLL 


This is a novel of uncommon power and strength, as well as heart inter- 

est, The story is one of affinity ; of the “human touch’’ that draws man 

; ane woman together wherever it appears in its might regardless of any obstacles. It is a 
- thoroughly American story, full of good red blood and life, enlivened with humor, and rich 
in an unusually large number of such «characters as win and hold the attention of readers. 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland Cloth, r2mo, u ue 


MISS BILLY: * “Sibgnncos 


By EDITH K. STOKELY and MARIAN K. HURD 

‘*Miss’ Billy’’ will interest any reader; it is full of rich humor and 
character study, and shows what energy and tact can do in the way of 
improving streets and homes in those sections most in need of it, and 
general social uplift. It is a charming story of what one irrepressible 
young woman accomplished in a neighborhood almost as unpromising as 
the celebrated ‘‘ Cabbage Patch,” 


Iilusts ated by Charles Copeland Cloth, r2mo, $f 50 


Send for FREE complete catalogue 


LOTHROP. LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY .- - 


_A Powerful Story of Modern Life 


#“JORN UHL~ 


By Gustav Frenvven 
Authorized Version. Translated for the first time into English by F. S$. Delmer 
@ Some novels are made and some are born. i 
@, There are novels for a day and novels for ‘all time. 
@, If. Europe is right, “ Jorn Uhl” is a classic. 
G, Continental critics are already ranking Frenssen with Goethe, 
@, Over 200,000 copies of ‘this remarkable book were sold i in Germany | 
within eighteen months after publication. 
@, The peasant hero, whose name gives the title to the romance, is 
one of the most powerful creations in modern fiction. 
@ Many social and ethical problems of the day are touched een in“ 
the book, and the plot is of great interest. 
All Booksellers, $1.50 


tg THISISA BOOK TO READ AND OWN 
DAMA ESTES & CO. BOSTON 








Napoleon Bonaparte 


[His Complete Life} 


and the story of the 
Hreuch 
Kevolution 


| SER 
John S. @. Abhatt » NAPOLEON AS EMPEROR” 
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